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FEDERAL Successfully 
Competes with Railroads 


The inability of the railroads to handle the volume of business—the 
uncertainty of delivery on shipments—the inconvenience and losses of 
delay—all are reasons why you should consider your delivery system 
with more-than-usual-care. 


John E. Dare of Harrisburg, Pa., operating a 3!/,-ton Federal, is making 
capital out of the car shortage situation by operating an inter-city 
moving van. 


On October 10th, he moved a family to Baltimore. Round trip, 205 miles. 
On October 11th, he moved a load of furniture to Reading. Round trip, 
108 miles. On October 12th, a van-load of household goods was delivered 
in Philadelphia. Round trip, 210 miles. On October 14th, a round trip 
to and from Bethlehem added 206 miles to his mileage record. 


Total for four days, 729 miles. 


The time was never more opportune than now for a Federal-ized haulage 
system. Write our Traffic Department about your delivery problem. Our 
experts will welcome an opportunity to submit data on your requirements. 


Also let us send you “‘Federal Traffic News”’ 
regularly. It is an interesting little paper 
on Federal doings the country over. 


The Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Michigan — 
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—Greater mileages 
—Minimum of vibration 
—Longer truck and tire life 


—More riding comfort 


—That’s the result of equip- 
ping with GOODRICH DE 
LUXE TIRES. It has been 
proved in every section of the 
country. 


—That’s why the Lyon Storage & 
Moving Co., Oakland, Cal., opera- 
tors of the largest moving van on the 
Pacific coast, specified as all-around 
equipment 


GOODRICH 
DE LUXE tres 


TIRES 


(Made in §-inch, 6-inch and 7-inch widths) 





— Enormous weight must be borne by 6-inch section—forms a cushioning that 
the tires on this 5-ton Pierce- Arrow. counteracts damaging vibration. Asare- 
But it’s easy for DE LUXE. The ex- sult, DE LUXE TIRES are lowering 
tra height of wear-resisting tread rubber upkeep costs for The Lyon Co. They 
—a full inch more than in the average will do it for you. Write for catalog. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Service Stations and Branches in All Important 
Tires—‘‘Best in the Long Run’”’ soy Trucking Centers 
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He finds Autocar Hauling 
the most economical 


Mr, Hopwood, of the Hopwood Suburban Express of Baltimore, 
says: “I find that Autocar hauling is the most economical haul- 
ing | have ever done. [he car makes a 30-mile trip in an hour 

and a half, including loading and unloading. It has often covered 
200 miles from early morning to night. The low operating cost 
has truly surprised me and the car has opened up possibilities 
for my business that | did not dream of before.” 


Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 
4000 concerns using Autocars in every line of business 


Chassis $1650 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
Established 1897 ARDMORE, Pa. 
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AL_KELLY Bi 


The Titan of Commerce 


A®N* and every condition of 
road and load has been 
adequately provided for in 
Kelly design and construction. 


When the storms and drifts of winter make 
a call on the reserve power and sturdiness 
of a truck, Kellys are never found wanting. 
No Kelly ever “laid down.” 


The Complete Line: 
Worm Drive—1¥% and 2) tons. 
Chain drive—14, 21%, 3%, 4, 5 and 6 tons. 
‘*Like Kelly Does’’—FREE 


A very useful monthly publication for all who 
operate trucks or are interested in the question. 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Company 
1112 Burt Street Springfield, Ohio 
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Three years ago next June the Southern Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association was organized, the initial 
members being a few delegates from Southern cities who 
had gathered at Ottawa Beach for the summer outing of 
the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. At 
the third annual convention of the Southern association, 
held at Houston, Tex., on November 21 and 23, there 
were forty delegates present. This is quite a growth in 
3 years, and the Southern association is to be congratu- 
lated. But this is still further proof of what we said 
3 years ago, that the South has awakened and will repeat 
the history of the West in progress. 


* *K * 


Another evidence of the growing importance of the 
Southern association is that a Denver warehouseman 
of national reputation believed it to his advantage to 
travel from Denver to Houston in order to attend the 
convention. This same Denver warehouseman has some 
progressive ideas in conducting his business. Moving 
pictures have been taken of his plant and business opera- 
tions, and he showed these at Houston. He is building 
a bungalow on top of his warehouse. One of his maxims 
is “Don't hold a customer’s goods for charges.”’ 


And he is about right. Holding a customer’s goods for 
charges is not constructive of good will. And what is 
any business’s chief asset? Good will may not be so 
valuable to some in the household goods moving business 
owing to the still hovering influence of ‘‘all that the 
traffic will bear,’’ and the general belief that people don’t 
move often enough to make their good will of any value. 
That’s a grievous error because one move often leads to 
another, and the transferman that got the job the first 
time will -do it the second provided he did good work 
the first time, was not exhorbitant in his charges, was 
courteous and did not hold a customer’s piano because 
there was argument about an item in the bill. 


*K * *K 


As a common carrier a van owner has the right to de- 
mand payment before he actually performs the work 
required. A general rule of payment at the office could 
not be enforced, but a partial payment at the office to 


bind the agreement might not be a bad feature. The 
common carrier right to hold goods for charges is an 
extreme one and should be exercised only in extreme 
cases. Of course credit should not be extended for mov- 
ing jobs where there is no storage connected with them, 
but the careful van owner will avoid the ultimatum “‘If 
you don’t pay that bill we’ll keep your piano.” 


* * * 


Walter C. Gilbert, chairman of the Household Goods 
Committee, made a good suggestion in his report at the 
annual meeting of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation at Old Point Comfort, Va., on December 6 and 
8. This suggestion was the community garage for ware- 
housemen. Household goods warehousemen who operate 
motor trucks usually do not have large fleets, and the 
garaging of these in public garages is not always highly 
satisfactory. Under these conditions they do not get 
the care that they should have, and the method is often 
expensive. The bunching of a large number of ware- 
housemen’s trucks into a single co-operative neighbor- 
hood garage would permit of regular mechanical inspec- 
i1on and care and would be more economical and satis- 
factory for the owners of the cars. 


* * * 


Mr. Gilbert assumes the role of prophet this year in 
picturing the intercity transportation of household goods 
by aeroplane. And yet many of us will live to see Mr. 
Gilbert’s prophecy come true, although not to any great 
extent. The method would be too expensive for the 
average family. Aeroplanes might be very good for 
carrying eggs or importing gold from Canada, but for 
household goods the rates would be high for the value 
of the commodity carried in the average case. 


* * * 


A subject that received much attention at the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s convention was the amalgamation 
of warehouse associations. Nothing was said about 
including the cartage and strictly transfer class in one 
section of the new organization. It would be wise for 
the organizers of the new society to make provision for 
taking in this important class, as was pointed out in the 
November issue of TRANSFER and STORAGE. 








The strictly transfer class, the haulers of freight, the 
small express companies and the van owners would form 
the main support of any local association and as such 
should have recognition in the national body to which 
the local association belongs. As has been said before, 
their problems are much the same as those of the larger 
warehouse companies which operate moving vans. It 
would be an error not to consider this class and would 
mean that many local associations, otherwise possible 
members for the national association, would be left out 
of membership and their cities represented by individual 
members from the principal warehouse concerns. Thus 
the real complexion of associations would be very little 
changed. 


The transferman’s worst season is approaching once 
again, when in the Northern cities at least, snow removal 
becomes the biggest problem. There is little money 
in the cartage of freight under ordinary conditions, but 
with added evils of snow and freight congestion, winters 
are becoming troublesome times for the freight cartage 
man. Doubtless many of the local associations are now 
considering plans for snow removal, which will minimize 
traffic delays during the coming winter and keep the 
average number of loads hauled per day to the highest 
possible figure. 


a 


Nineteen hundred and sixteen has been a good year 
in the transfer and storage business. Abnormal pros- 
perity has had its effect down to the last and smallest 
operator, but there is a year coming that presents new 
and unusual problems. The costs of conducting the 
transfer and storage business have increased and will 
continue to increase. Every progressive transfer and 
storage man will be considering ways and means of 
operating his business more economically and ways and 
means of getting a better return for the work he does. 
The progressive transfer and storage man will get his 
competitors together, and with their determination to 
work in harmony during the coming year, the wishes of 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year that TRANs- 
FER and STORAGE has for every one in the industry should 
come true. 


Will Remove Freight. 


Shippers in New York City have been notified by the 
railroads reaching New York through New Jersey that 
freight left in cars for 10 days will be removed by the 
railroads and stored at the risk of the shipper or consignee. 

This step is taken to prevent congestion and is the 
result of the deliberations of a conference committee of 
car efficiency recently appointed by the American 
Railway Association to deal with the question of con- 
gestion. 
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Houston Association Elects Officers. 


The Houston Transfer & Storage Men’s Association 
elected the following officers at the regular monthly 
meeting on December 7: President, A. M. Chambers, 
re-elected; first vice-president, Ben S. Hurwitz; second 
vice-president, Richard Cocke; secretary and treasurer, 
Adolf Westheimer. This is Mr. Westheimer’s fifth 
term as secretary and treasurer. The directors for the 
coming year are S. J. Westheimer, L. G. Riddell, and 
T. L. Waugh. The newly elected executives will be 
installed at the January meeting, at which time the 
personnel of all the committees will be announced. 

Among other business that came before the meeting 
was the report of the committee in charge of the enter- 
tainment of the Southern Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, whose annual convention was held in Hous- 
ton on November 21 to 23 inclusive. The committee re- 
ported that everything went along smoothly and that 
the visitors all seemed to have enjoyed their stay in 
Houston. All the members stated that they felt fully 
repaid for their efforts to make this convention a success 
by the enjoyment derived from entertaining the visitors. 
A vote of thanks was tendered to the committee on 
arrangements, and especially to S. J. Westheimer, to 
whose untiring efforts was due the success of the affair, 
and to the ladies who assisted in entertaining the visitors. 


American Transfermen Convene at St. Louis. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the American 
Transfermen’s Association was held at St. Louis, Mo., 
on December 11, 12 and 13. The headquarters were the 
Planters’ Hotel. St. Louis was chosen as being the most 
central point for the widely scattered membership. It 
was strongly urged that all members have representatives 
at the convention as a great many matters of vital im- 
portance were to be taken up. It was requested that 
each active member bring a prospective member to the 
convention with him, the members being urged to 
endeavor to get neighboring transfer companies to join 
the association. 


Consent Given to Increased Demurrage Rates. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
all railroads to put into effect the following demurrage 
tariff: 


First two days free time. 


(Lf eT eee, Fl 
APES eee ee aera $2 per car 
De re eae ed $3 per car 
LL Ee ee $5 per car 
Each additional day.......... $5 per car 


This schedule is authorized to remain effective from 
December 1, 1916, to April 30, 1917, and it takes the 
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place of a schedule proposed by the railroads but sus- 
pended by the commission. 

The order was issued by the commission as a result of 
a conference held in Washington on November 27 with 
the Demurrage Committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, of which J. C. Lincoln, manager of 
the Traffic Bureau of the New York Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, is a member, and a committee of the executives of 
the American Railway Association. The schedule of 


penalties authorized by the commission is materially 


less than the schedule asked for by the railroads. The 
railroads further asked that the ‘‘weather rule’ be 
abolished and that under the ‘“‘average agreement” 
each car released before the expiration of the first 24 
hours of free time be allowed two credits, but that the 
number of debit days which might be offset by credits 
earned be reduced from 5 days to 3 days. These requests 
were not allowed by the commission. 


Special Rate Making. 


The need for better standards for practical, if not 
scientific, rate making is squarely presented by John 
Bekins of the Omaha Van & Storage Co., in the case of 
six live (and lively) seals placed on storage with that 
company. 

The Central Club Rate Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Bates, of Minneapolis; Crutcher, of Kansas City; 
Mills, of Des Moines; Bekins, of Omaha; and Benedict, 
of Denver, met by appointment at the Fontenelle Hotel 
on November 4th and considered the question of a 
proper rating. The meeting proceeded to consider a 
proper base rate. Mr. Benedict declared in favor of 
‘“vardage,’’ and Mr. Bekins favored a “‘tankage’’ basis, 
and the committee adjourned to the warehouse to get 
measurements, finding the seals enjoying their daily 
swim. Mr. Crutcher advised waiting until after the 
election and getting “‘dry’’ measurements; as it was near 
feeding time Bates was kept in the background. Umpire 
Mills decided to call a meeting of the whole Club to con- 
vene at Des Moines, December 1st and 2nd at which 
a definite basis for computing rates might be agreed upon. 
—Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s Association. 


Bumper Is Unloading Platform. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has constructed at its freight 
station, at Ithaca, N. Y., a concrete bumper, which will 
also serve as an unloading platform. It is to be erected 
at the stub end of a freight yard track. Many automo- 
biles are shipped in cars with end doors. Such a car ar- 
riving at Ithaca, when the improvements are completed, 
will be set onto the stub end track with the concrete 
bumper. Part of the bumper is a level platform of the 
same height as the car floor, and from this a ramp leads 
to the roadway. An automobile may be hauled out of 
the car and down to the roadway without difficulty.— 
Railway Review. 
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A Carrier Should Withhold Goods at the De- 
mand of the Consignor. 


NEW YORK, November 16, 1916.—We sent goods to 
a concern, whom we have never sold before, but from 
whom we received satisfactory reference. The following 
morning we received word that this concern had changed 
hands and the new owner was unreliable. We imme- 
diately called up the express office (which is a branch in 
a small town of a large concern), asking them to with- 
hold the shipment, but they informed us that the goods 
were already on the wagon. We thereupon sent a man 
over and the agent at the express office told him that 
if he could locate the wagon he could have the shipment 
stopped. Our man located the wagon and handed the 
driver his card, asking him not to deliver the goods, 
but to take them back to his office. The driver called up 
his office, and the agent told him that the goods would 
have to be delivered, as they were already on the wagon, 
and they could not withhold it unless they received 
written instructions to this effect from their main office. 
Was the express agent justified in delivering the goods? 
Could the express company be held for the amount of 
the bill, which we were unable to collect? 

R. S. 


Reply.—An express company or other carrier is bound 
to withhold goods at the order of the shipper if this order 
is issued while the goods are still in the carrier's hands. 
That the goods may be in an express wagon is of no im- 
portance. They may even have been shipped; and have 
reached their destination. But if they are still within the 
control of the carrier, and have not been delivered to the 
consignee, the carrier should hold them upon the demand 
of the consignor. In short, the carrier is agent of the 
consignor and is bound to obey his instructions unless 
the goods themselves or a document representing them 
and binding upon the carrier may already have been 
delivered to. the consignee. A carrier disobeying in- 
structions to withhold goods, when he should withhold 
them under this rule, is liable for their value. 


Important to Subscribers. 


TRANSFER and STorAGE will be obliged to refuse any 
credit on renewal subscriptions paid to agents on clubbing 
offers of new or old publications, on free copies of THE 
TRANSFER and StoraGeE Directory offered as induce- 
ments to subscribe and on all propositions that offer two 
year for one dollar, three years for two dollars, five years 
for three dollars, etc. The subscription price of TRANs- 
FER and SToracE is one dollar per year at the present 
time. On January 1, 1917, the subscription price will 
become $2.00 per year owing to increased costs. Up to 
January 1 subscriptions to TRANSFER and SToRAGE will 
be accepted at the rate of two years for $2.00. All re- 
newals of subscriptions must be made direct through the 
head office of the company in New York City, or if paid 
to a representative, must not be paid to any except one 
who can show an order book signed by some officer of 
THE TRANSFER and STORAGE PUBLISHING CORPORA- 
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Fire Sprinklers. 


The Board of Appeals has decided that the Fire Com- 
missioner of New York City has no power to order the 
installation of automatic sprinklers. The board held 
that the discretionary power formerly lodged in the 
commissioner had been superseded by an ordinance re- 
quiring him to make and publish definite rules and regula- 
tions concerning the requirement of sprinklers and other 
fire extinguishing appliances. The commissioner has 
failed to issue these rules. 


St. Louis Grocers Lose Moving Van Ordinance. 


Judge Glendy B. Arnold, of St. Louis, hashanded downa 
decision nullifying the ordinance passed by the board of 
aldermen of St. Louis, whereby owners of moving vans 
were required to register the names of persons for whom 
they moved household goods from one place to another, 
the character of the goods, the old and new addresses 
and the date of such removal, commonly referred to as 
the “‘moving van law.”’ 

In this decision the retail grocers and butchers of St. 
Louis have lost hope of securing a city ordinance which 
would enable them to trace deadbeats who move from 
one section of the city to another without paying their 
grocery and butcher bills. Judge Arnold explains in 
his decision that in his opinion the ordinance is not within 
the scope of the legislative powers of the city. In part, 
he says: 

“It was said by learned counsel for the city that 
the ordinance is a police regulation and designed 
to suppress fraud. While this may be true in a 
vague sense, yet about the only benefit the ordinance 
could confer would be to enable time payment 
houses and landlords to collect their debts. 

‘This is doubtless a laudable object of legisla- 
tion, but not by acity. The amount of fraud which 
would likely be suppressed by the ordinance is so 
utterly out of proportion to the burden it imposes 
upon those engaged in the moving business as to 
render the ordinance obnoxious and unreasonable.”’ 


Immediately after its passage, the St. Louis Van 
Owners’ Association, through one of its members, the 
Wagner Bros. Storage & Moving Company, filed a suit 
asking for an injunction restraining the city from enforc- 
ing the ordinance. A temporary injunction was granted, 
and through the decision rendered by Judge Arnold, this 
injunction is made permanent. 


Warehousemen to Post Firm Names. 


The California Railroad Commission has directed all 
warehousemen operating as public utilities to post a 
notice on each warehouse showing the official name as 
filed with the commission. Recently the grain trade 
association of the chamber of commerce called the com- 
mission’s attention to the confusion existing in certain 
localities because individual warehouses are designated 
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by more than one name. This,it is said, has resulted in a 
duplication of memoranda collected by the chamber of 
commerce and also in difficulties to fire underwriters in 
showing definitely the particular warehouse upon which 
a policy might be written. 


Alfalfa Good Horse Feed. 


Bright, well-cured alfalfa hay is held in high repute as 
feed for the work horse, though the beginner must 
exercise Care in its use. The same objection which clover 
offers is applied to alfalfa. Many times the alfalfa is 
rather moist and this causes it to heat and fermentation 
occurs which makes a mold. This musty hay will affect 
the lung cells and set up irritation which brings on heaves. 
This objection can be largely overcome if the hay is 
moistened as it is fed. Then the dust will not rise and 
enter the nostrils of the horse. 

Alfalfa makes horses drink more water, which increases 
the load of the kidneys. Whether this proves detri- 
mental to the health remains to be determined. The 
Utah station had fed alfalfa hay experimentally to horses 
accustomed to timothy and the results showed strongly 
in favor of alfalfa. The best ration is when it is fed in 
connection with corn as the alfalfa is rich in protein. 
This is not only economy but healthful. Alfalfa is won- 
derfully relished as a feed, but if horses are allowed 
to have their fill they will overeat. Alfalfa is the feed 
when judiciously fed. This is not an objection but a 
factor in its favor.— Northwest Farmstead. 


Will Consider Storage and Cartage Rates. 


Addressing President E. H. Outerbridge at the monthly 
meeting of the New York State Chamber of Commerce 
on December 7, Welding Ring stated that a letter had 
been received from the customs officials regarding rates 
that should be charged for storage and for cartage on 
goods going under general order. Mr. Ring stated that 
the warehousemen felt that those rates now were in- 
adequate under present conditions and they therefore 
asked for a new committee to be appointed that will take 
the matter up for consideration. He asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed. 

The members voted to give President Outerbridge the 
necessary power to appoint a committee. This will be 
done in the near future. 


Loss of or Injury to Goods. 


113 (N.D.) A common carrier’s duties and obligations 
with respect to transportation of property commence 
with its delivery to and acceptance by the carrier.— 
Knapp vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & S.S. M. Ry. Co., 159 
N. W. 81. 

In absence of statutory rule or express stipulation, 
primary liability of carrier of goods does not depend on 
whether a bill of lading has been issued, but whether 
there has been a complete delivery by the owner of the 
goods to the carrier for purpose of transportation.—Id. 
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Southern Warehousemen Gather at 
Houston 





Forty members and_ guests 
assembled at the Rice Hotel in 
Houston, Tex., for the annual 
convention of the Southern Fur- 
nitureWarehousemen’sAssociation 
on November 21 to 23 inclusive. 
Mayor Campbell and Manager 
George of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce welcomed the dele- 
gates, and S. J. Westheimer of 
the Westheimer Warehouse Co., 
and the Westheimer Transfer Co.., 
addressed the meeting on behalf 
of the Houston Transfer & Stor- 
age Men’s Association. In the 
absence of E. M. Bond of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., president of the asso- 
ciation, Secretary T. F. Cathcart of the Cathcart Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Atlanta, Ga., responded on behalf of 
the association. Following the opening formalities 
luncheon was served at the Westheimer warehouse. 
The ladies of the party attended a morning performance 
at the Queen Theatre and were luncheon guests at Levy’s. 

The delegates were entertained during the afternoon 
with a trip through Westheimer’s warehouse, the turning 
basin, and through the warehouses of the Union Transfer 
Co., The Westheimer Transfer Co., the A. B. C. Moving 
& Storage Co., Robertson Brothers, A. M. Chambers 
Transfer Co., R. Cocke & Co., C. Bender & Sons, H. L. 
Lockett, Texas Warehouse Co., Patrick Transfer Co. 
and the freight stations of the International and Great 
Northern Railroad, the Santa Fe lines and the Southern 
Pacific. The entire party was taken for an automobile 
ride through the residence section of the city and the 
delegates expressed themselves as delighted with what 
they had seen of Houston and its hospitality. In the 
evening they were guests at the Majestic Theatre. 

Of the various subjects for discussion only one was 
taken up on Monday, this being the question of motor 
truck haulage. On Tuesday the business sessions were 
better attended than on Monday, some of the delegates 
having arrived late. On Tuesday morning the business 
meeting took the form of a round table discussion of 
problems important to the men of the transfer and stor- 
age business of the South. The building of warehouses 
was exhaustively considered, different methods being set 
forth and weighed. Ben S. Hurwitz of the Westheimer 
Warehouse Co. of Houston, made the most important 
address of the morning, urging the delegates to be sure 
that they obtained prices commensurate with the services 
rendered and the risks involved. 

Among others who spoke were George R. Turner of 








S. J. WESTHEIMER 


New President of The Southern Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association 


the Turner Moving & Storage Co., 
Denver, Colo., Adolf Westheimer 
of the A. B. C. Moving & Stor- 
age Co., Houston, Mr. Hall of Fort 
Worth, and Mr. Wiley and Mr. 
Zueller of Galveston, the latter 
sketching briefly and humorously 
the story of his rise in the moving 
business since the time he went to 
Galveston 12 yearsagoand started 
out with a ten-dollar horse and 
a twenty-dollar wagon doing odd 
jobs. He now supports a large 
fleet of motor trucks. Shortly be- 
fore noon on Tuesday the dele- 
gates adjourned for a group pic- 
ture, taken by flashlight in the 
hall outside the Rice banquet room, and following lunch 
they embarked from Harrisburg for a trip down the ship 
channel. = 

On Wednesday there was considerable discussion of 
various methods of advertising with special mention of 
painted and illuminating signs. Another important 
question was the merits of public watering troughs versus 
watering stations and pails. Mr. Hurwitz said that by an 
arrangement with the city sanitary watering troughs 
had been placed at different locations and more were to 
be gradually installed. Mr. Hurwitz said that public 
watering troughs are a menace and often transmit disease. 
He advocated sanitary watering places where the flow 
of water is automatically regulated. Mr. Hurwitz also 
read a paper on the benefits that would accrue through 
the imposition of a wheel tax. This paper had been 
prepared by L. G. Riddle of the Union Transfer Co. of 
Houston. 

He said that the wheel tax is a matter to which much 
thought has been given all over the country. An effort 
has been made to have such a tax adopted in Houston, 
also a proposition to bond all transfermen, but the mayor 
and city commissioners said they could not see the justice 
of such anact. The writer of the paper favored such a tax 
and believed it to be the proper solution of the problem 
of providing additional revenue for the upkeep of the 
streets. 

Mr. Turner, who was doubtless the delegate who had 
travelled farthest to attend the convention, gave a short 
talk in which he suggested the following terse sayings: 
“Don’t hold anybody's goods for a bill.” ‘““Keep your 
rigs well painted and your warehouse always neat and 
clean.’’ “If your customer kicks on the bill, turn it over 
to him and let him fix it.””, Adolph Westheimer started a 
discussion on the selling of goods for storage charges by 
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urging that it was sometimes necessary and usually done 
through the medium of public auction. S. J. West- 
heimer said that he thought it poor policy to sell goods 
for storage charges unless it is absolutely unavoidable. 
The banquet was held Tuesday night and following 
this successful affair, Mr. Turner entertained the dele- 
gates at the Gem Theatre with a moving picture dem- 
onstration of his buildings in Denver and methods of 
doing business. Colorado and Denver views were also 
shown. The morning of Wednesday was occupied by the 
ladies in a shopping trip followed by a luncheon at Munn’s. 
In the afternoon the entire party went to Galveston. 
There was considerable friendly rivalry between Fort 
Worth and Altanta, the secretary’s home city, for the 
1917 meeting of the association, this being finally de- 
cided in favor of Atlanta. S. J. Westheimer of Houston 
was elected president for the coming year, G. B. Harris, 
of the Harris Warehouse & Transfer Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was chosen for vice-president; and T. F. Cathcart 
was re-elected to the office of secretary and treasurer. 


Road Acts to Force Unloading of Cars. 


The New Haven Railroad is to unload and place in 
storage all goods which are not unloaded by the con- 
signees within 10 days after cars are placed for delivery 
on the public team tracks of the road, according to state- 
ments from Boston based on a provision to this effect 


Limeast “Houston Tex.” = 
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in a new tariff published by the road operative on Tues- 
day, December 26. 

In explaining this tariff, W. H. Chandler, manager 
of the Traffic Bureau of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, says that it is applicable to both carload and less 
than carload freight contained in cars placed on public 
team tracks for unloading by consignees. 


“Tf there is no storage space available at the station 
where the car is placed for delivery, the freight will be 
sent to a station at which storage accommodations can 
be obtained and all expenses incidental to the storage 
of the freight, including the demurrage, trackage and 
transportation charges to and from the original point of 
destination to the station at which the freight is stored 
‘n the public warehouse, -will constitute a lien on the 
property. 

‘The tariff also provides that, when such cars remain 
unloaded five days, the railroad agent must notify the 
consignee in writing that unless delivery of the goods 
is taken before the expiration of the 10 days, the car will 
be unloaded by the railroad and the goods sent to a public 
storehouse; also that, if during these 10 days the weather 
is such as to damage the freight if taken from the car, 
allowance for this weather interference will be made, 
the consignee to have 10 days free from weather inter- 
ference in which to unload the car before any action is 
to be taken by the railroad.”’ 





Members and Guests of the Southern Furniture Warehousemen’s Association at Houston, Tex. 
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American Warehousemen Meet at 
Old Point Comfort 


On Tuesday, December 5, the Old Dominion liner 
sailing from New York to Old Point Comfort, Va., 
carried southward a party of forty-five ladies and gentle- 
men of the warehouse fraternity who were on their way 
to the Virginia resort to attend the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Warehousemen’s Association, 
which was held this year on December 6, 7 and 8 at the 
Hotel Chamberlain on Hampton Roads. With the 
exception of one mishap, which cost the warehouse 
party $45, the delegation arrived safely at 9 a.m. the 
following morning. The mishap, so-called, was the over- 
taking of the boats by a messenger from the International 
Stork Despatch, who presented one of the passengers, 
not, however, of the warehouse party, with a bouncing 
baby boy. The warehousemen decided to start the new 
arrival off to become a great American citizen, and 
accordingly made up a purse of $45 for the mother and 


child. 


Upon arriving at Old Point Comfort, the delegation 


from New York and the Metropolitan District was met 
at the wharf by a large number of those who had already 
come upon the scene, and when affairs had been gotten in 
order, the business and pleasure of the gathering were 
proceeded with, according to all the traditions of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association.. The convention 
was a successful one, as all the meetings of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association are. With the exception 
of the New York City meeting a year ago this was the 
largest convention ever held, there being over 200 
delegates and guests present. 

As at other conventions, there were many side trips 
made and visits paid by the warehousemen going and 
coming to and from the convention. A party of twenty 
from the west arrived in Richmond, near Old Point 
Comfort, a day early, where they were guests of the 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corporation. The American 
Chain of Warehouses held its annual meeting at Old Point 
Comfort on the day preceding the gathering of the Amer- 
ican association. 

The first day’s business session lasted until 11 o’clock 
at night. More than usual interest was manifested in 
the merchandise warehousing situation this year because 
of the tremendous increase in business during the past 
2 years, and there was considerable discussion of matters 
important to the merchandise distribution of the country. 
The reports of the officers and special committees were 
made the first day in the general session. 

The Household Goods Section met on December 7, 
and as has always been found to be the case there was 
not time in which to complete the program. The program 
for this section follows: 


1—Report of Committee on Household Goods, Walter 
C. Gilbert, Chairman, president Harlem Storage 
Warehouse Co., New York City. 

2—Report of Uniform Methods Committee, C. J. 
Neal, Chairman, treasurer Neal Fireproof Storage 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

3—The Warehousing of Household Goods Yesterday 
and Today, Walter C. Reid, genera} manager 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., New York City. 

4—Proper Packing of Household Goods an Economy 
for our Customers and the Railroads, A. S. 
Blanchard, president Blanchard Storage Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

5—Pad Pressure and Damage in Shipping, by W. Lee 
Cotter, president Cotter Transfer & Storage 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

6—Government of Household Goods Warehouses by 
State Utility Commissions, F. L. Bateman, 
president Trans-Continental Freight Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

7—An Interesting Experience with Labor, H. L. 
Halverson, secretary Boyd Transfer & Storage 
Co., Minnéapolis, Minn. 

8—Limitations of Liability, Albert M. Read, president 
Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

9—Ethics of a Warehouseman, C. J. Hamilton, vice- 
president Security Storage & Trust Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

10—National Association of Warehouses, C. A. Aspin- 
wall, vice-president Security Storage Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. | 

11—Responsibility of Warehousemen as Carriers, Wil- 
liam H. Wayne, manager Brooklyn Storage Ware- 
house Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

12—Auto Trucks and Trucking, Charles G. Wightman, 
proprietor Penn Storage & Van Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The following subjects were for discussion, but owing 
to limitations of time only the first five were taken up, 
although all are important questions: 

1—Are city ordinances fixing moving rates advantage- 

ous? 

2—Uniform methods in handling intercity shipments. 

3—What are the advantages in moving by the hour, 

and packing and shipping on time and material 
over contracts? 

4—What is the most convenient size of rooms for 

storage? 

5—How should profit on a warehousing business be 

figured? i. e., how does a man charging a three- 
dollar rate in a fireproof warehouse know he is 
making money? 
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6—Expense of competitive telephone directory adver- 
tising. 


7—How can we best promote loyalty among our men? 


8—Forwarding of household goods in consolidated 
cars—club plans for cities. - 

9—Co-operative community advertising. 

10—Why and how should a carrier of household goods 
endeavor to limit his liability ? 

11—When goods are shipped, bill collect, and the con- 
tract calls for delivery and setting up in the 
house at destination, when should the receiving 
warehouseman present his bill for payment? 


12—When goods are all delivered into a house or apart- 
ment, has the mover the right to remove any 
part of these goods in case payment of his bill 
is refused? 


13—Should interest be charged on unpaid accounts that 
are more than 6 months in arrears? Would it not 
be well for warehousemen generally to adopt 
some rule covering this point? 

14—-Should a special higher rate be charged for storing 
for a month or less when goods are in rush season? 


15—What should be the practice when fine goods are 
delivered to storage unpacked or in unsuitable 
condition for storage? 


Committee on Ways and Means Appointed 


The amalgamation of warehouse associations, a 
scheme of national organization by which the present 
associations, the New York, Illinois, Southern and 
Pacific Coast, would become only local units together 
with other local associations in a national organization 
was accorded much discussion. The final outcome of the 
agitation for this progressive move was the appointment 
of a committee to consider ways and means to bring 
this needed national organization into existence. The 
committee consists of three members from each of the 
New York, Illinois and Southern Associations, together 
with three from each branch of the American Associa- 
tion. This committee will meet in the spring in time to 
get its report in shape for the summer meetings of the 
New York and Illinois associations. The appointment 
of a traveNing organizer to form local associations was 
warmly discussed, meeting with the approval of the 
delegates. 

Motor Haulage Discussed 


Another subject in which there was great interest 
was the question of motor truck haulage. Howard J. 
Latimer of the Lincoln Fireproof Storage Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, reported his success with a six-wheeled vehicle, 
using a shortened one-ton Ford truck with his old horse 
vans. The front wheels of the horse vans are removed 
and the van body placed on a fifth wheel on the end of the 
truck chassis. Mr. Latimer says that with this arrange- 
ment he has successfully hauled as high as 7,500 pounds 
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of household goods in a single load. He has found it 
advantageous, however, to replace the old iron-tired rear 
wheels of the horse vans with automobile wheels carrying 
36 x 6-inch rubber tires. 

W. Lee Cotter’s paper on ‘“‘Pad Impressions and 
Damage not Caused by the Packer’’ was also taken up 
at length by the delegates. As a result of the presenta- 
tion of this subject, a committee was appointed and 
$100 appropriated for the purpose of conducting re- 
search work as to the causes and remedies for damage 
of this kind. 

New Style of Badges 


Heretofore at meetings of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, guests had been identified by badges 
with numbers on them, these numbers being the same 
as the number opposite the guest’s name in the program. 
This year the members and guests wore badges which 
carried their names on slips of paper so that it was not 
necessary to refer to a book to identify a delegate. 
Members wore gold badges and the ladies and guests 
wore silver badges. 

While the men were busy exchanging ideas in the con- 
vention hall, the ladies were entertained by the local 
committee, at the head of which was Arthur Jones of the 
Security Storage & Trust Co. of Norfolk, Va. The 
banquet was held Thursday evening, December 7. After 
dinner speaking was done away with entirely, entertain- 
ment being provided by a string band of Southern 
darkies and two quartets who entertained those present 
with Southern melodies and old songs. Dancing fol- 
owed the banquet. 


One of the entertainment features was a visit to the 
battleships in Hampton Roads, the gathering place for 
the Atlantic Fleet. On this trip the party went through 
the great dreadnought Pennsylvania from stem to stern. 
Interest centered also in the aviation field where C. A. 
Aspinwall took a fifteen-minute flight to his own and the 
delight of the other members and guests of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. There were automobile 
trips for the ladies, the weather being ideal during the 
sessions of the convention. 


Special Military Drills Given 


There was a special big gun drill at Fortress Monroe 
and also a special dress parade. On Friday the entire 
party toured the shipbuilding yards at Newport News. 
There was dancing and music at the hotel every after- 
noon and evening. But one of the biggest and most 
popular amusements was the swimming pool at the Hotel 
Chamberlain where many of those who attended the 
convention found their chief diversion. ‘So pleasant 
was the weather and the surroundings that many staid 
over at Old Point Comfort until Sunday night. All 
agreed that if next year’s convention can be as pleasant 
and as profitable as the meeting of 1916 it should have 
double the attendance of this last convention. 
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Report of Household Goods Committee 


Below 1s given the report of Chairman W. C. Gilbert of 


the Household Goods Committee of the American Ware- 


housemen's Association. Mr. Gilbert is head of the Harlem 
Storage Warehouses of New York City. In this report 
especial stress 1s laid upon the cartage of household goods 


in suburban moving. 


Last year there was discussed in another section of 
this association the advisability of organizing the Ware- 
housemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. It is a large subject, 
and one that should not be put aside without serious 
consideration. It was pointed out by the insurance com- 
mittee that many industries having mutual insurance 
companies were saving from 25 per cent. to 50 per-cent. 
of their insurance premiums. Isn’t it a subject worthy 
of much discussion in our section? 


All Sections Report Prosperity 


From every section of the country comes the report of 
a prosperous year, and, as one looks over this audience, 
and sees the smiling faces and prosperous looks, it is to 
believe that warehousing has been good. But, with the 
prosperity, many things have come that have been an- 
noying and hard to overcome. 


Among the most annoying has been the labor problem. 
Labor shortage reports come from all sections. Few men 
are presenting themselves for work, and, such as apply 
are, for the most part, not the men that we are accus- 
tomed to employ. How are we to attract more and 
better men to our business? Will it be by paying more 
wages, or by working shorter hours, or by both, and 
creating better working conditions? If we pay more 
wages, or work shorter hours, or create better working 
conditions, how are we to meet this and the ever-increas- 
ing expenses of our business? 


If you will compare the cost of doing business to-day 
with the cost of doing the same business 10 years ago 
you will find that these costs have increased from 60 
per cent. to 70 per cent., while the price that we receive 
for our services has not advanced, and, in some cases, 
is less than then. How shall we meet this? 


Price Increases or Economy Must Meet Costs 


There are only two ways—either we must increase 
prices for our services, or we must invent ways of doing 
work cheaper; or, in other words, increase the volume 
of business without increasing the cost. Most of us have 
been trying to do the latter, but how far can we go in 
this direction? Last year a short discussion was held 
on the advisability of having an efficiency expert. It 
was treated as a joke at that time, but I am not so sure 
that it is a joke. 


I believe that an efficiency expert committee, appointed 
at this meeting, could collect much and recommend much 
that would be of great value to us all. The Illinois As- 
sociation have taken a big step forward in their adoption 
of a schedule for packing. This is an efficiency step. 


Perhaps the part of the business where an efficiency 
expert could do the best work is in the cartage end of it. 
Fifteen years ago, if any one had said at the meeting of 
the association that to-day all or nearly all of the sub- 
urban and a large part of the city moving would be done 
by auto trucks, you would have thought him off in his 
upper story. Yet automobiles have come, and fully 90 
per cent. of the suburban and intercity moving is being 
done by them, and perhaps 25 per cent. of the city house- 
to-house cartage. And with them have come increased 
expenses, greater liability, more worry—and the sur- 
prising part of it all is a decrease in the price of suburban 
cartage from 60 per cent. to 70 per cent. Moving for 
which we formerly charged $50 per load is now being 
done for $25 per load, and the loads are from 50 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. larger. 


The cost of upkeep on automobile trucks, as it is now 
being done, is the most expensive way possible. In 
Cities it is possible for warehousemen and moving com- 
panies to form a company to garage and keep in repair 
all members’ trucks. This would place all trucks under 
a daily inspection by experts, who will be able to discover 
loose parts, also, to do some repairs in time, or, as the 
old adage says, ‘“‘A stitch in time saves nine.’”” These 
Services could be figured on a mileage basis, and I am 
sure that from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the cost of 
present operation would be saved, as well as 50 per cent. 
of the lost time. I would like to go further in the details 
of such a plan, but time does not permit. 


We are about to face a new condition. Fifteen years 
ago auto trucks came into being, and now I want to as- 
sume the role of a prophet and say that in the next 10 
or 15 years the members of this association will be using 
aerial navigation for long distance moving. 


Eight short years ago two farm boys in Ohio became 
imbued with the idea that they could build a heavier- 
than-air machine and make that machine fly. To-day 
man is flying, not only carrying himself but carrying 
thousands of tons of material with him. To be more 
specific, single flying machines are carrying to-day fifteen 
tons of material on the war fronts, and the English 
Government has just placed an order for four machines 
that are to carry thirty tons each, or sixty thousand 
pounds. This is the weight of five carloads of household 


goods. 
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Three weeks ago to-day it was my privilege and pleas- 
ure to hear an address given before the Rotary Club of 
New York on aerial navigation by a man who is giving 
his time and money to promote it, and he said, among 
other things, that it is possible to-day to go to the manu- 
facturer of a flying machine, state what your require- 
ments are, and the builder will draw plans and speci- 
fications and build a machine to do the work required. 
Now, if this is true, and I believe it is, how long before 
aeroplanes will become of common use, the same as 
automobiles in the last 10 years. What will this mean to 
us, if they are found adaptable to commercial use? 
(And the speaker above referred to said that they would 
be, and are now, except for the lack of aviators.) He 
further said that there were open 2,500 positions for 
aviators to-day. What will it mean to us? 


Aeroplane Delivery Rapid 


Let us take Chicago, for an example. Goods loaded 
at Chicago in the morning would be delivered in such 
cities as Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and not to forget 
Pittsburgh, on the same day. Such cities as Buftalo, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Norfolk, Atlanta, Mobile, New Orleans, Little Rock, 
Denver, Winnipeg, on the following day, and so we could 
go on until we had covered the entire country. 


The operation would be a simple one. Large lift vans 
would be loaded on ,auto trucks, taken to the house in 
the city, receive the load, and then be recarted to the 
aviation field, attached to the machine and sent to the 
distant city, detached at the aviation field, and loaded 
on an automobile truck, taken to the house and delivered. 
The machine would then pick up another load and return 
to the starting point. 


Would Save Hotel Expenses 


The vans should be operated the same as freight cars 
are operated to-day—the planes, the vans and the auto- 
mobiles not to be owned by individual warehousemen 
but by a company of warehousemen, or others, and 
operated over regular routes and on regular time. 
Gentlemen, you may smile, but, just as sure as you are 
sitting in this room, before the next 10 years have gone 
by aeroplanes will have become a part of the transporta- 
tion facilities of the world, and if for merchandise, why 
not for household goods, where time is such an economy 
in the saving of hotel and other expenses? 

I hope that I shall live to see the above come true, and 
when it does, let us hope that, instead of reducing the 
cost of moving from 60 per cent. to 70 per cent., as the 
automobiles have done in suburban moving, we will at 
least get as much for the increased, efficient, rapid 
service as we do now for the slower service rendered. 
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Traffic Tubes to Jersey Seem Near. 


Traffic tubes under the Hudson river for automobiles 
and commercial vehicles or a bridge over it, dreams pro- 
gressive business men and automobilists have had for 
more than a decade, now seem nearer fulfilment, for the 
Essex County (N. J.) Board of Freeholders are on the 
point of consenting to the appropriation for such im- 


provements. A resolution is now before the board and 


the Commissioners of the New Jersey Interstate Bridge 
and Tunnel Commission have received assurances that 
Essex county has, after mature and careful consideration, 
come to the realization that the subriver tunnels will be 
great financial enterprises. 

Approximately $11,000,000 will be spent on the two 
tubes, one for eastbound traffic and one for westbound 
traffic. They will come into Manhattan at Canal street 
and enter New Jersey between the Erie and Lackawanna 
Railroads, two points that will not only be centres for 
enormous business transportation, but will make prac- 
tically a straight automobile line route from Long Island 
through New York into New Jersey for the trunk roads 
that lead down into Philadelphia and the Lancaster 
county section of Pennsylvania. 


Tunnels More Popular than Bridges. 


The members of the New York State Bridge and Tun- 
nel Commission are heartily in favor of the project. 
Two counties of New Jersey have favored it from its 
inception, Bergen and Hudson counties. But Essex 
county, which includes Newark, the largest commercial 
and manufacturing city of the State, has been slow be- 
cause she has the largest assessed valuation and her 
hard headed business men did not want to assume an 
extra burden unless they felt sure they could see their 
way to an operation without financial loss. But they 
have taken further surveys and now the Commissioners 
of the New Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Com- 
mission believe that the Essex Freeholders will soon act 
favorably upon the resolution requesting the Governor 
of New Jersey to appoint the commission, to be known 
as the Hudson River Bridge and Tunnel Commission, 
which will have full power in co-operation with New 
York City or State to tunnel or bridge the Hudson for 
vehicular traffic. The majority seem to favor the tunnel 
idea. 

James A. S. Johnson, counsel for the New Jersey 
Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission, speaking of 
the situation, said: 

‘While the benefit to New Jersey of a vehicular tunnel 
under the Hudson River or a bridge over it will be very 
great, the advantage to New York City will be equally 
great and should also be considered. It is maintained that 
a tube for vehicles under the river will tend to take 
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business from New York. The present tubes to 
New Jersey have not had that effect, but the contrary. 
Even if some business was lost to New York, would not 
the lessened cost of delivery of all freight coming into 
New York and the better facilities for New York mer- 
chants to deliver in New Jersey counteract such loss and 
in addition would not the relief, to some extent of the 
congested Manhattan water front and the reduction 
of the river traffic, compensate for any traffic possibility 
otherwise diverted, to say nothing of the constantly 
increasing automobile traffic which would welcome any 
improved method of crossing the Hudson River? 

“The present method of delivering freight destined 
to Manhattan by rail by way of the New Jersey rail- 
roads is concededly efficient, but its cost and inconven- 
ience, due to various conditions, is high and unnecessary. 
It is by far the most expensive system in the world. 
Most of the freight intended for Manhattan Island is 
now either unloaded from cars to lighters or else the cars 
are run on car floats and floated to a Manhattan pier, 
and the freight there unloaded and delivered to trucks 


or motors. 
Would Relieve New York Congestion. 


“With a traffic tube a New York merchant would send 
his truck to a New Jersey freight yard and there receive 
his freight from a car or warehouse as quickly and at 
greater convenience than by sending for it to a crowded 
Manhattan dock, and the expense of floating the cars 
across the river, dock rent and delay would be eliminated. 
Besides, if a merchant receives his freight from a car it 
can be unloaded at his convenience, but not so when 
received on a car float, where it must be received and 
taken away when reached, as there is no room to spare 
on these docks. 

“The demand for docks in New York harbor is con- 
stantly increasing. Experts say that never in history 
have there been enough docks in New York harbor 
properly to accommodate traffic, and especially now when 
the port is overcrowded and docks are at a premium. 
The harbor will be further congested with the opening 
of the enlarged Erie Canal. The barges using the canal 
will add tremendously to the water traffic. 

“Many New York merchants and trade organizations 
are considerably agitated now by the application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to do away with 
the so-called free lighterage rule, in which event New 
Jersey would receive freight at a less cost than New York. 
But with sufficient traffic tubes under the Hudson River 
that question, it would seem, should no longer bother the 
New York merchant or manufacturer, or at least to the 
extent it now seems to. 


Practical Extension of Streets. 


‘If there were no Hudson River and the present New 
Jersey railroads were situated on the western part of 
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Manhattan Island, freight would be received in New 
York direct from the railroad yards, at a great benefit 
to those who receive it, therefore why should the Hudson 
River any longer be a barrier to receiving freight in the 
proper and most economical way? Why not extend cer- 
tain streets, say Canal street, Fourteenth street, Forty- 
second street and 130th street, right into New Jersey, 
so that the New Jersey railroad terminals would, to ali 
intents and purposes, be a part of Manhattan Island. 
With the tubes, the Hudson River as a barrier is elimin- 
ated. 

‘‘Furthermore, the loading of less than car-load freight 
on the New Jersey side instead of New York piers would 
accelerate the quick despatch of through merchandise 
cars to the west. 

“The traffic tubes now in existence abroad are abso- 
lutely efficient and are used by automobiles even without 
artificial ventilation. In the English tubes enormous 
quantities of freight are moved at night by tractors. 
Heavy freight used in New York would be delivered at 
much less expense and trouble than at present and the 
water front would be relieved to a great extent.” 


Reason for Valuation on Express Receipts. 
NEW YORK, November 24, 1916.—For what purpose 
is valuation required on express shipment receipts? Is it 
to limit recovery in event of loss, or is it to give the ex- 
ress company a revenue based on valuation? In other 
words, is there any legal obligation for the shipper to de- 
clare exact values, or those in excess of $50? 
W. W. 


Reply.—Valuation is required upon express receipts 
for a twofold purpose. One of these is to limit recovery 
in case of loss, and the other is to give the company 
a revenue based upon its risk. If the carrier is to insure 
the goods for a large amount, it is entitled to an in- 
creased charge to cover the extra risk. The owner of 
the goods may declare them to be of small value and 
assume his own risk; or hé may declare the actual value, 
if it is beyond $50, and thus give the company informa- 
tion as to the extra care it should give to the goods, and 
also information as to what will be asked of it if the goods 
are lost. The company will naturally take special care 
of valuable goods, and will very properly charge for such 
extra care and its own greater risk. 


Private Carriers and Common Carriers. 


Supreme Court of Illinois, Hinchcliffe, vs. Wenig 
Teaming Company.—All persons undertaking for hire 
to carry goods are either private or common carriers. 
Whether a drayman carrying goods for hire ts a private 
carrier or a common carrier is a question of fact for the 
jury to determine under proper instruction. Cartmen 
or draymen, who as a common employment carry goods 
for hire for the public generally, are common carriers. 
Private carriers like bailees for hire are liable for loss or 
damage only as it results from failure to exercise ordinary 


care. 








Ethics of a Warehouseman 


C. J. Hamilton, of the Security Storage & Trust Co., 
Baltimore, Md., read the following paper at the annual 
meeting of the American Warehousemen’s Association at 
Old Point Comfort, Va., on December 6, 7 and 8. Mr. 
Hamilton urges closer co-operation and a set of rules for 
the observance of warehousemen in intercity shipping of. 
household goods. 


In the course of a furniture warehouseman’s daily 
routine his actions and judgment are governed by habits 
and practices derived from his many years’ experience in 
the storage, hauling and packing of household goods. Of 
late years he has watched the onward procession of 
progress which has encouraged him to instill into his 
business new facilities, better service and conscientious 
treatment of his customers. He has also fostered and 
encouraged uniform methods and systems, for the better 
conduct of his business, but the higher ideals he has 
often dreamed of and hoped to realize have been lost 
by the lack of sufficient thought, courage and trial, and 
furthermore; for the reason he refuses to accept any new 
changes in the methods employed to handle certain 
elements of his service, especially if, perchance, he was 
led to believe they were of a mandatory nature. Any 
such steps he would probably think bureaucratic and 
beyond all reason, yet there are many things a warehouse- 
man could do that have not been done for no other reason 
than his apparent inability to overcome procrastination 
and his lack of willingness to reason with his fellow ware- 
housemen or himself. 


What He Should Have Done 


Should there ever be such a thing as a day of reckon- 
ing, it must necessarily be a sad and pathetic thought 
for a warehouseman, when he is called upon to look over 
the past and come to realize what he should and could 
have done, to remedy the many trials and tribulations 
he was forced to endure in the years past. 


There are certain rules and regulations that form the 
nucleus of every business no matter how large or small, 
and these rules are rigidly enforced particularly in all 
social, fraternal and business organizations, in addition 
to being one of the conditions of membership. 


The members of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, and the New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association consist of representative warehousemen 
throughout the country, who, in order to obtain member- 
ship in any one of these associations, has certain fixed 
requirements to fulfill, and to retain his membership in 
good standing, besides paying the annual dues, is com- 
pelled to conduct his business and the business of his 
fellow warehousemen in a careful, honest, efficient and 
prompt manner. This in reality is nothing more or less 


than performing a function that should be expected of 
every reliable and responsible concern and something 
every successful business strives to accomplish. Yet it 
is a requirement of these associations and is accepted with 
good grace and approbation. Then, why cannot we go 
further in this direction? 


Applying the Golden Rule 


There are certain elements of service, namely, courtesy, 
promptness, efficiency and sometimes, concessions, that 
one warehouseman will extend to another in order to 
secure business; on the other hand, there are cases when 
this has been done purely from an altruistic motive. 
When one warehouse extends any particular courtesy 
or service gratis to another, this should be performed 
with the same spirit of promptness and efficiency as he 
would expect if the conditions were reversed. 


There are, at times, very complicated and trying con- 
ditions under which one warehouseman serves another, 
and on account of the lack of concise and proper instruc- 
tion, he is bewildered as to the manner and method to 
pursue, in order to serve both the warehouseman and 
customer efficiently and satisfactorily. In cases where 
he would exercise the best of care and judgment, such as 
would be expected of a careful and prudent man, this 
sometimes does not suffice to please both parties. 


He at times feels his first duty is to the warehouseman 
he represents; on the other hand, the customer becomes 
one of his patrons, and realizing the importance of satis- 
fying the latter, he is rather loath to scarifice the good 
will and future patronage of the customer to please and 
serve the shipping warehouseman. In cases where there 
are disputes or claims, the receiving warehouseman feels 
he is obliged to collect the shipping warehouseman’s 
charges, where there is a collection to be made. This is 
sometimes not accomplished in a manner satisfactory to 
the customer, and still if the collection is not made, the 
shipping warehouseman becomes dissatisfied, and would 
necessarily be the loser. 


Different Views on Inter-City Business 


There seem to be almost as many different views re- 
garding the method and manner of handling the ship- 
ping warehouseman’s business as there are warehouse- 
men. Isn’t this more the reason why some proper and 
definite conduct among warehousemen should be es- 
tablished and governed by uniform rules and regulations? 


With these undeniable facts facing us, and as we seem 
to be anxious to have our working conditions as near the 
ideal as possible, instead of expounding remedies, why 
cannot some definite rules or regulations be adopted to 
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make the practice of handling shipments uniform? The 
interest in either the case of the shipping or the receiving 
warehouseman could be protected, and each would know 
what to expect of the other as the manner of handling 
shipments would be governed by definite regulations and 
the possibility for misunderstanding would be lessened 
and, in my judgment, the entire transaction would be 
more satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

The question of adopting definite rules and regulations 
pertaining to the best methods of handling shipments 
has been very much discussed in all associations, and it 
is acknowledged by me as a very difficult and compli- 
cated task to formulate any set of rules that could be 
enforced, and that would be acceptable to all ware- 
housemen. 


Collection Made Before Shipment 


Appertaining to collections, some of us believe the 
best and safest way is to collect charges before g<oc's are 
shipped. I hardly know of a warehouseman who would 
not collect his charges before shipping where it is possible 
to do so. This should be done especially when the goods 
are not of sufficient value to warrant the payment of 
charges due. Yet it is acknowledged that this practice 
cannot always be adhered to and is impracticable in some 
instances. Asa matter of fact, if the shipping warehouse- 
man’s interests can be properly guarded and looked after 
by the receiving warehouseman, doesn’t this afford a 
means of bringing the two closer together, and assist in 
establishing a feeling of confidence, in addition to being 
a very helpful medium for the exchange of business? 

While | believe the majority of warehousemen exercise 
good judgment and care in handling business for the 
shipping warehouseman, there are a considerable number 
who, when any little complication or unusual condition 
arises, are at a loss as to what should be done. The fact 
must not be overlooked that it is the burden of the ship- 
ing warehouseman to furnish the receiving warehouseman 
with full and proper instructions pertaining to shipments, 
but this is not always done. 

The first duty of a receiving warehouseman should be 
to protect the interest of the shipping warehouseman; 
this should be his paramount aim and a good rule to be 
governed by. For instance, a warehouse in Chicago 
ships a lot of goods with a collection, in care of a Balti- 
more warehouseman. Now, the Chicago warehouseman, 
for his protection, must ship in a manner so as to protect 
his interests and also that of his customer. The funda- 
mental conditions pertaining to the manner and way this 
shipment should be made, I believe, could be governed 
by rules and regulations established and adopted by the 
associations. In other words, the method of billing ship- 
ments and instructions as to collections, etc., should be 
uniform and in compliance with whatever rule or regula- 
tion that would be adopted for this purpose. 

On the other hand, the Baltimore warehouseman, as 
a member also of any one or all of the associations, should 
be expected and called upon to follow the instructions of 
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the Chicago warehouseman as both should be expected 
to comply with the same rules and regulations. 


Advance of Charges Without Confirmation 


I have known of cases where certain warehousemen 
will advance to the shipping warehouseman the collec- 
tions upon receipt of bill of lading, as I understand it, 
without obtaining any information as to the correctness 
of the same from the customer. This is a practice I 
believe to be wrong, and wholly unnecessary and some- 
thing the shipping warehouseman should not expect. 
The warehouseman who advances charges in this manner 
might figure that the shipping warehouseman is respon- 
sible, and if there should be a dispute he can always ob- 
tain an adjustment. This might be true, but it some- 
times causes considerable complication and annoyance 
to all concerned. Then suppose the shipment should be 
lost in transit, or possibly completely destroyed or 
largely damaged in a wreck or collision, or through 
rough handling on the part of the transportation com- 
pany, it is doubtful whether the receiving warehouseman 
would ever receive his money equivalent to the advance- 
ment. I will grant that some of these conditions are 
rather remote, but regardless of this, the practice in my 
judgment is ethically wrong. 

There are warehousemen who have a habit of consign- 
ing shipments direct to and in the name of a receiving 
warehouseman. In the event of a claim, in cases of this 
kind, instead of the customer filing the same and looking 
after the necessary details pertaining thereto, this be 
comes a duty of the receiving warehouseman, thus caus 
ing him to render a service to the customer for which he 


‘receives no compensation, and further, places the burden 


upon him of obtaining the proper recourse from the 
transportation company. This manner of billing ship- 
ments could be overcome and remedied by the adoption 
of a uniform method or rule, instructing the shipping 
warehouseman to consign:shipments in the name of the. 
customer, in care of the receiving warehouseman. 


Give Customer Burden of Claim Filing 


This rule would apply to straight shipments, thereby 
giving the customer the privilege of filing claim for loss 
or damage, thus relieving the receiving warehouseman 
of considerable responsibility and trouble and placing it 
where it belongs. Where there would be a collection to 
follow, another rule would instruct that shipment be 
made to the order of the shipping warehouseman, con- 
signed in the name of the customer, in care of the re- 
ceiving warehouseman, and before mailing the bill of 
This 
would protect the shipping warehouseman’s charges and 
enable the receiving warehouseman to make proper col- 
lection with the least possible trouble. 

To proceed further, the receiving warehouseman would 
be governed by a rule to the effect that all charges against 
shipments should be collected before the delivery of 


lading it should bear the proper indorsement. 
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goods, or the surrender of bill of lading. The receiving 
warehouseman would then have no authority or reason 
to remove goods to his warehouse before the collection of 
charges. 

It frequently happens where the receiving warehouse- 
man hesitates to insist upon the collection of charges 
when he has any reason to believe that the goods are to 
come to his warehouse for storage for fear that if he 
refuses to take the goods until charges are paid his cus- 
tomer would likely go to some other warehouseman who 
would extend the necessary credit. There is always the 
possibility of the customer not having the money to pay 
the charges at the time goods arrive at destination, but 
if the goods are shipped on a “‘To order’”’ bill of lading, 
as suggested above, he would be obliged to pay the 
charges before the shipping warehouseman would sur- 
render the bill of lading. 


Freedom From Unnecessary Responsibility 


The rule by which the receiving warehouseman would 
be governed would leave no doubt in his mind as to what 
should be done, provided he abided by whatever rule 
would apply to the particular case in question. He would 
also be free from any criticism or unnecessary responsi- 
bility, and further, would not have that fear or felling 
that his competitor will extend the customer credit, and 
thus obtain the business he in reality is entitled to by 
virtue of the fact that he is the shipping warehouseman’s 
appointed representative. 


Limit of Time for Claim of Damage 
Against a Carrier. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., November 9, 1916.—Please let us 
know what the latest rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are:in regard to the time limit allowed to 
railroads to pay claims for damage and overcharge. 
What interest can be charged them, and when is this 


interest charge legally assessible? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Reply.—There is no time limit on a claim against a 
carrier for the return of an overcharge, except such as the 
statute of the state may fix. This is very commonly 6 
years. For loss or damage the claim must be made with- 
in 6 months after delivery of the property (or, in case of 
export traffic, within 9 months after delivery of the 
property at the port of exportation) or, in case of a failure 
to make delivery at all, then within 6 months (or 9 
monthe in case of export traffic) after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed. 


Approve Transcontinental Rate Decision. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
upholding tne authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in granting lower railroad rates to San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle and other Coast 
cities than to interior points was anticipated by repre- 
sentatives of shippers and railroad men and is generally 
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approved by them. In the opinion of both interests the 
action of the Commission in such cases should be final 
and there should not be constant appeals to the courts. 
Accordingly, this decision, announced by Justice Brandeis 
with the unanimous agreement of the court, is looked 
upon as having an effect more far-reaching than the 
issue involved. It is regarded as being a distinct pre- 
cedent to apply in future issues of this character. 

Comment was made yesterday upon the fact that this 
opinion was rendered by Justice Brandeis, his first since 
his appointment, and it was recalled that as special 
attorney for the Interstate Commerce Commission he 
gave considerable attention to transportation affairs. 
Another point was also raised in this connection. Rail- 
road men stated that at various times they have en- 
deavored to put into operation several methods of in- 
creasing their revenue, which were recommended by Mr. 
Brandeis as attorney for the commission, but that almost 
without exception these have been suspended. 


I. C. C. Has Power in Such Cases 


James C. Lincoln, manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association, said yesterday that in his 
view the decision should meet with the approval of both 
railroad men and shippers. Issues of this nature are 
properly within the scope of the commission’s powers, 
he said. i 

The issues of the case are interesting in that they in-- 
volve an important feature of preferential transcon- 
tinental rates. Formerly the railroads, on account of 
water competition from the Atlantic coast, allowed 
lower rates to the Pacific coast terminals, which included 
some inland cities, such as Sacramento and San Jose, 
on the same basis, though the latter cities are not deep- 
water terminals. This led Santa Rosa, which was not 
so favored, to ask to be included. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ordered the railroads to remove the 
discrimination by including Santa Rosa or removing 
such preferential rates from all points except those ac- 
tually on the coast. The railroads decided to remove 
the preferential rates. Following this the inland cities 
then obtained an injunction against the order. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court upholds the order of the 
commission. 


How It Operates 


The net effect is that the former percentage basis of 
rates, making rates from coast to coast 100 per cent. and 
to inland cities 125 per cent. maximum, is still operative. 
The cities which are deep-water ports obtain the lower 
rates, but the inland cities have to bear higher charges, 
except that they benefit from the law allowing freight 
to be sent to them at the transcontinental rate plus 75 
per cent. of the back haul until it reaches the maximum 
of 125 per cent. of the coast rate, in which case the direct 
rate applies. The cities and towns affected by the de- 
cision number 182, including Sacramento, Stockton, San 
Jose and Santa Clara. 














Proper Packing of Household Goods 
an Economy 


Arthur S. Blanchard, of the Blanchard Storage Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., read the following paper at the annual 
convention of the American Warehousemen’s Association 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., on December 6, 7 and 8. Mr. 
Blanchard believes that one of the greatest works that can 
be accomplished by household goods warehousemen 1s the 
education of the small operator to better packing and the 
insistence by the railroads upon better packing for house- 


hold goods. 


As there is usually a price given on most packing jobs, 
in dealing with my subject, ‘‘Proper Packing of House- 
hold Goods an Economy for Our Customers and the 
Railroads,’ I wish to first take up the manner and form 
of estimate. 

It seems important to the writer that the form of es- 
timate should be such that the customer, thoroughly 
understands exactly what work the quotation covers. 
From our experience it is advisable to confirm more 
than the bare price for which, to use a customary term, 
you will ‘‘suitably prepare the goods for shipment.” 
We believe it is necessary to make a real estimate for 
packing, considering every piece of any consequence as a 
separate item, summarizing the result on a separate 
sheet which provides for carting, blocking and such other 
additional expenses as may be peculiar to the job. 


Variance in Price on Same Job 


It is an acknowledged fact in our business that when 
three or four warehouses quote on the same packing job 
that not infrequently there will be a difference of more 
than 100 per cent. between the price quoted by the low 
man and that quoted by the high man. This is true, too, 
when these two estimators would not vary appreciably 
if they were asked to quote on any one special piece of 
furniture. 

Many of our customers have never moved from one 
city to another before. They are accustomed to know 
just what is intended in any business transaction into 
which they enter and they welcome any conformation 
giving a detailed specification covering the packing of 
their goods. 

We have devised a form which enables our estimator to 
leave a detailed quotation with our prospective cus- 
tomer covering total price, methods of packing, and ex- 
tent of our work otherwise. If this job is eventually 
packed, a copy to our packer enables him to proceed with 
the work in exact accordance with the agreement. 

In the last 2 or 3 three years we have listened to some 
very able papers covering in detail the proper specifica- 
tions for packing household goods, and I think it would 
be difficult to add anything of value to what has been 
already said, as the subject has been so thoroughly 


covered. Every warehouseman who attends these meet- 
ings must be conversant with what is necessary to secure 
reasonably satisfactory results in shipping. 


Great Loss Is on Unpacked Shipments 


It is rather the intention of this paper to call to your 
attention the great amount of packing lost through 
goods being shipped with practically no work having 
been done upon them at all. From information that I 
have received from authoritative sources, I believe that it 
is safe to assume that loss and damage claims paid by 
the railroad companies on goods properly packed are 
insignificant compared with the amount paid on goods 
shipped without proper conditioning. 

If you consider the inconvenience to which people are 
put in collecting claims, going without furniture, some- 
times for weeks while repairs are being made, it is no more 
than right to assume that it would have been been better 
and cheaper to have had the work properly done in the 
first place. 

At the time the Compensation Law went into effect in 
New York State, the insurance companies published an 
illustrated book entitled ‘Safety Standards Under 
Workman’s Compensation Law.” The illustrations 
showed in red the minimum guards required on each 
machine to enable the companies operating them to re- 
ceive the preferred rating. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on Packing Would Help 

There are several committees at work on the subject 
of packing specifications, in our associations, and a great 
deal of data is already at hand. Would it not be well 
for the three principal warehouse associations to publish 
jointly for very general circulating a pamphlet illustrat- 
ing different types of properly packed household goods? 
Assuming that the goods are properly packed from the 
warehouseman’s standpoint, it is just about as important 
to know where each piece is located as that the packing 
conforms to the specification agreed upon with his 
customer. 

In order to meet this requirement, our packers keep a 
close record of goods packed at the house numerically 
listing each retainer with a ‘“‘House Packing Number.” 

Unless forced by our customers to do otherwise, we 
pack all china, bric-a-brac and pictures at the house and 
close all boxes and barrels before the goods leave the 
supervision of the owner. The goods are given another 
set of numbers at the warehouse, called ‘Receiving 
Numbers,’”’ which may easily be noted by tags of dis- 
tinguishing colors. 








Packers’ Report is Final List 


The final list is our ‘Packers’ Report,” giving ship- 
ping numbers and as the packer consolidates the goods 
for shipment, he makes a record of the complete contents 
of each crate or box packed. This list is copied, attached 
to and forms a part of the bill of lading, thus completing 
our record of the transaction. As you are doubtless 
aware, with the exception of trunks, shipped with house- 
hold goods, which are required to be crated or boxed, 
the official classification makes no provision for wrapping, 
crating or boxing of household goods regardless of their 
value. 

Some carriers have, however, made exceptions to the 
official classification on household goods in L. C. L. 
shipments requiring that bedding, including mattresses, 
must be boxed or crated, or in bundles thoroughly and 
completely wrapped and securely tied; also that pianos 
must be boxed, and sewing machines boxed or crated. 

Every warehouseman realizes how incomplete and in- 
sufficient these specifications are. 


The resulting damage occurs: 

First—From improper or insecure loading in cars. 

Second—Failure to brace load in car in order to prevent 
shifting during transportation. 

Third—Accepting articles of furniture without ade- 
quate wrapping or crating. 

Fourth—The common practice of packing drawers of 
dressers, chiffoniers, buffets, etc., with wearing arparel, 
bedding, crockery, bric-a-brac, etc., so that these articles 
fall apart or break down under their own weight. 


Railroads Lose Million on Household Goods 


From data published at the instance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and from other authoritative 
sources, we find that the railroads of the country pay in 
a single year over one million dollars to satisfy claims 
for loss and damage on household goods; that over four 
hundred thousand dollars, more than 40 per cent., are 
unlocatable (damage for which no reason can be as- 
signed). It is easy for the warehouseman to appreciate 
this item. He only has to recall to mind the arrival pic- 
ture of that home-made packing job in car lot. 

Three and one-eighth per cent. of the total claims paid 
by the railroads are paid on household goods. The rate 
of the total amount of claims paid on all commodities to 
gross freight revenue is approximately one and six-tenths 
per cent., whereas the railroads conservatively are paying 
out in claims for loss and damage on household goods 
14 per cent. of the total gross revenue received for their 
transportation. 

Freight is the easiest bill that your customer pays. It 
requires very little persuasion usually if you think the 
circumstances warrant, to secure instruction to ship at 
the not released rate. He considers that he is taking out 
insurance on the transportation of his goods. It may be 
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argued, and surely is true, that proper packing is the best 
form of insurance procurable. 


Packed Goods Should Have Lower Rates 


Any shipper that goes to the expense of properly pack- 
ing his goods, and in this case by proper packing, I mean 
entirely enclosing his goods in barrels, boxes or crates, 
thereby saving the railroad company unnecessary loss, 
should be entitled to a preferential rate. More rigid 
specifications by the railroad companies, could they be 
had, would also be of great assistance. In my judgment, 
the preferential rate would be most beneficial. This en- 
tire matter, however, can only be accomplished by the 
concerted action of those most concerned. 


Confirming Telephone Orders 


Where warehousemen receive and honor telephone 
orders why ask or accept later a written confirmation? 


This thought came while listening to one side of a con- 


versation over the wire, in which an owner was directing 
the immediate shipment or delivery of certain goods on 
storage, and after the order was taken and repeated 
came the usual request, ‘‘Please confirm this in writing.”’ 
Again, why? 

If the warehouseman have authority to accept and 
honor such orders, he does not need the written confirma- 
tion, usually received one or two days later, and it only 
makes additional work to check up and file properly. 
Also, if any mistake be made in transmitting the order 
by phone, or in executing it, the confirmation usually | 
comes too late to correct it, and the owner should by 
that time have his report on the transaction with ship- 
ping papers, etc. 

Again, if the telephone order is of a fraudulent char- 
acter and not the order of the owner, the first knowledge 
of that fact will be had when the transaction comes to 
the attention of the owner, as the fact that no confirming 
order be received might easily be overlooked by the 
warehouseman. In either case, where a mistake has been 
made, or goods obtained by fraud, the confirming order 
usually comes “‘the day after the fair,’’ and unless the 
warehouseman have express and unqualified authority to 
fill orders so received he is put to a lot of trouble or loss. 
If he have express and unqualified authority the trouble 
or loss falls where it belongs. 

Large quantities of goods of considerable aggregate 
value are shipped or delivered every day on such orders. 
In arranging details, a shipper once said to the writer, 
‘You may honor telephone orders, as it will sometimes 
be necessary to ship or deliver quickly;’’ upon request 
for proper authority to be placed on file, he sent in a letter 
requesting that ‘“‘any telephone orders received from us 
be honored promptly; upon being asked to amend by 
cutting out “from us’ or by substituting “purporting 
to come from us” he became thoughtful and withdrew 
the instruction. 
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While a warehouseman can and ought to be required 
to show good faith and the exercise of reasonable care 
in these matters, after having so done he should have no 
further concern or responsibility for anything in connec- 
tion with the transaction—so why the confirming order? 
—if he has proper authority he does not need it, and if 
he does not have, he ought not to honor such orders just 
to be a good fellow.—Bulletin, American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 


Claims Against Carriers. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., November 17, 1916.—1. Does 


the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribe a definite 
time after date of filing with the railroad, in which claims 
for damage or overcharge must be paid by them? We 
have claims which have been held up for payment with- 
out any reason by them for over six months. 

2. What relief does the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion offer in such cases? 

3. When is interest legally payable on such claims, and 
what is the rate of interest? 

4. Can a shipper offset the amount of such claims 


against subsequent freight bills? 
CLAIMANT. 


Reply.—1. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not prescribed any definite time, after the filing of claims 
with carriers within which these claims must be settled 
or paid. 

2. Upon request, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will call upon the carrier for all of the papers in the 
case, and upon a consideration of these a decision will be 
made. 

3. Interest will run from the time the claim is held to 
have been justified. That is the time at which it should 
have been paid, notwithstanding any delay in reaching 
a decision; and because it ought to have been paid at that 
time, without controversy, interest then begins to run. 
The rate is that fixed by the statutes of the various states. 

4. A shipper cannot claim such a set-off as is here sug- 
gested. Each claim must be allowed to stand upon its 
own footing and to be determined by its own facts. 


Cribbers. 


Years ago Dr. Smead advised the man who had a 
cribbing, wind-sucking horse to get rid of him before the 
colts on the farm learned the habit. Cribbing and wind- 
sucking are habits and are catching. 

Technically the terms mean two different things, but 
in horseman’s parlance they are interchangeable, as the 
two faults are usually found together and either name 
answers. ‘‘Cribbing”’ or ‘‘crib-biting’’ means biting the 
manger, fence or anything the horse can catch with the 
teeth, and ‘“‘wind-sucking’’ means just what it says and 
can be practiced without cribbing; but the two go to- 
gether. 

Indigestion and hurting or shedding teeth are some- 
times given as primary causes for colts chewing or biting 
mangers and fences; and while doing this they incident- 
ally learn to suck wind with the peculiar grunt familiar 
to those who are acquainted with ‘“‘stump suckers.”’ 
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One winter on a horse farm in Ohio a colt developed 
the wind-sucking habit. All the colts, six or eight of 
them, for some reason were chewing the old rail fence 
around their paddock. The cribbing colt was the ring- 
leader in every chase; he was the first to find an open 
gate. Before spring four of the colts were making a 
good stagger at cribbing. Did they learn from the first 
one or did it just happen that way? I have often won- 
dered whether these colts grew into real cribbers. The 
chance is good for one horse to learn from another. 

The harm of the habit depends on how hard the horse 
works at it and even then all are not affected alike. 
Some suffer from digestive troubles and grow thin; 
others seem none the worse for it. Such delight some 
old-timers take in the habit that even when hungry 


choice food will not long keep them away from it. 


There is no cure. 

A confirmed wind-sucker will find some way to prac- 
tice despite all efforts to stop him. A strap tightly 
buckled around the upper part of the neck is about the 
only thing in the way of a help. This prevents gulping 
so hard when sucking in the air, helps shut off the intake 
and much of the lack of condition resulting from the 
habit is avoided; but it will not cure. 

An experienced man can usually tell a cribber before 
he sees him perform. The marks of the tight strap—if 
it has been used—are plainly visible and the edges of 
the front teeth are chipped or worn where he has been 
holding to something.—WNational Stockman and Farmer. 


A Carrier Must Give Notice and Opportunity 
to Remove Goods 


Hazletown, Pa., October 20, 1916—In September one 
of the local freight houses burned to the ground with a 
total loss of all freight. One of our claims has not been 
paid by the transportation company on the assumption 
that they are not legally responsible, as this shipment 
had been in their freight house over 48 hours after notice 
of its arrival. They quote section 5 of the ‘“conditions’’ 
of the bill of lading. There was no notice given to our 
office in writing or by telephone, but it seems that one 
of the draymen in our employ was told that the shipment 
was on hand. Can notice to a drayman be considered 
a legal notice? Again, the drayman would probably have 
removed this shipment had not numerous other ship- 
ments of later arrival been piled in front of same. How- 
ever, as it was physically impossible to get at this ship- 
ment, which was later destroyed, until a load of other 
freight, which had arrived later, had been hauled away, 
would not the carrier, under these circumstances, be re- 
sponsible, for it was his misplacement and mislocation of 
this shipment that prevented the drayman from removing 
same.—J. G 

Reply — The carrier is clearly liable as insurer of the 
goods in this case. He is always so liable until the con- 
signee has had notice of the arrival of the goods, and has 
had time and opportunity thereafter to remove them. 
Notice to a drayman is not notice to his employer; and 
notice even to the employer is not effective unless the 
goods were so situated that he could have taken im- 
mediate possession of them if he had called for that 
purpose. 
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Two Letters on Cruelty. . 


Below are given two letters on cruelty to horses, 
which appeared in New York City newspapers re- 
cently. One is the statement, and the second the 
answer. If we set out to pick flaws in either of them 
we could probably find most of them in the letter from the 
driver, who talks about being cruel to a horse to make 
him go when he is laboring under an overload. In the 
first place why should there be an overload? The 
driver advocates that old sharp shod ordinance which 
the New York team owners knocked out last spring. 
This vicious ordinance, vicious because impractical, 
provided that horses should be sharp shod for 4 months 
in the winter. The letters follow: 


Protect the Horse. 


To the Editor of The Evening Telegram :— 

The undersigned desire to call the attention of the 
general public to a very prevalent but non-spectacular 
form of cruelty to horses, and that is the sawing on the 
bit and jerking the reins. The beating of horses on 
most public thoroughfares has become a somewhat 
hazardous practice for drivers, as a considerable num- 
ber of vigilant citizens of both sexes are likely to 
interfere to the annoyance of the driver. * * * 

We ask the public generally to notice how drivers 
treat the mouths of the horses. * * * 

Minnie Maddern Fiske, Josephine Redding, E. S. 
Bates, J. C. R. Eckerson, C. F. McKendrick and 
M. P. Robinson, Press and Publicity Committee, 
B. E. Storrs, chairman. 

No. 105 East Twenty-second street, Room 411, New 


York. August 29, 1916. 
Why Drivers Must Be Cruel. 


To the Editor of The Globe—A committee of 
women recently called attention in your columns to 
the cruel manner in which horses are handled by 
drivers. As one who has given this question much 
thought I would like to say something on the subject. 

The complainants refer particularly to the practice 
of jerking the mouth of the horse with the bit. They 
refer to those who do this as ignorant drivers, “who 
apparently delight in tormenting the horse.” This I 
consider extremely unfair. If those who wrote the 
letter knew drivers as well as I do they would know 
that many drivers, although they are at times cruel to 
their horses, never torment them because they delight 
in it. | 

To be sure, there is truth in the assertion that 
drivers mistreat their horses when they don’t do that 
which the driver wants them to do. It is with a view 
to correcting the horses’ wrong-doing. If the horse 
slips he figures if the mouth is jerked and sawed it will 
make the horse exert more care. So much for that 
form of cruelty. 

There is a stronger reason for mishandling horses 
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that our friends say nothing about, and that is to urge 
the horse on. Urging the horse on comes under two 
heads—making him go faster than he is going and 
making him go when he is overloaded and cannot 
budge. 

The regular hours a driver is expected to work are 
from ten to eleven hours. But if he doesn’t finish his 
work within that time he is not paid for overtime. The 
result is that there is a tendency on the employer’s 
part to saddle work upon him that will exceed his 
real workday. He, on the other hand, wishing to quit 
on time, will abuse the horse so he will go faster. This 
is a point in which you will see it is not so much the 
driver as his employer who is at fault. 

Then there is the cruelty inflicted when a horse is 


overloaded, which is the greatest of all cruelty. And 


mind you, there is no desire upon a driver’s part to 
overload, because it means almost as much suffering 
for him as for the horse. 


In the icy winds of winter you will see innumer- 
able horses straining at the traces and still not able to 
budge. Overworked and ill-shod, with the sweat and 
steam rolling off them, they are game to the very last. 

Here you will see the mouth jerked and torn 
aplenty, and before long the white foam about the 
cruel bit is dyed with red. The whip descends, leav- 
ing a blistering welt in the horse’s quivering side. 

Who is responsible for this? Not the overworked 
driver. Those who are responsible are the same peo- 
ple who are responsible for the defeat of a bill this 
last winter making it unlawful for a horse not to be 
properly shod throughout the cold months. The horse 
owners are the great cause for cruelty not only to 
horses but to drivers. If any of you know what driving 
is on winter nights with horses that you must beat 
and jerk at because they are overloaded and ill-shod, 
you will agree with me. 

This form of cruelty is inexcusable. It is not 
only wrong from a humane standpoint, but it is ex- 
tremely stupid from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents. : 

I hope I have shown by the foregoing that “Our 
Protectors of the Horse” are not entirely right when 
they attempt to picture the driver as the cruel brute, 
as the one who is the tormentor of the horse. 


A DRIVER. 


Valuation in Case of Loss by a Carrier. 


TAMPA, Fla., November 24, 1916.—We are receiving 
shipments of goods applying on contracts made last 
spring. The present market value of such goods is ap- 
proximately double that of contract or invoice price. In 
the event of damage in transit, resulting in a net shortage 
in quantity delivered, are we not entitled to file our claim 
and receive payment from the transportation companies, 
based on the present market value of such merchandise, 
instead of the invoiced price? S. B. 


. me . . ' 
Reply.—When goods’ are lost in transit the carrier, 
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if at fault, is to pay the value the goods would have had 
at destination if they had been delivered there at the 
proper time. This is the value the owner could have 
received for the goods if the carrier had made proper 
delivery of them, and it is the measure of the owner’s 
loss. This is true unless the owner of the goods has signed 
(as he frequently does sign) a bill of lading stipulating 
for another valuation in case of loss. Such a stipulation is 
part of the contract between carrier and customer, the 
charges are, in part at least based upon it and it is binding 
upon both parties. It may sometimes happen that goods 
are of practically no value at the place of shipment but 
acquire their value almost entirely from the fact that they 
are carried to another place. What the value may have 
been at the time and place of shipment is of little im- 
portance. The carrier’s undertaking is that he will 
enable the owner to take charge of the goods at a time 
and place at which they will have a greater value than 
at the time and place of shipment. 


A Warehouseman Should Protect the Goods 


from Damage 

New York, October 10, 1916—Previous to going to the 
country this summer A deposited a trunk containing 
wearing apparel with a warehouseman making a business 
of receiving such property on storage. On returning to 
New York the early part of the present month A pre- 
sented his storage receipt and received his trunk. On 
opening the trunk at his house A discovered that its 
contents were wet and had badly mildewed, practically 
destroying their value. On inquiry of the warehouseman 
it was stated that fire had occurred in the premises and 
that the wetting was due to use of water by the firemen 
in extinguishing the fire; also that the warehouseman did 
not insure his customers against fire and carried no insur- 
ance himself. 

Responsibility for the condition of the contents of the 
trunk was disclaimed. Irrespective of the question of 
whether the warehouseman is responsible for loss by 
fire, is there not liability in his case in the circumstances 
above narrated? Did he perform his full duty as a ware- 
houseman and is he not responsible for any loss occa- 
sioned by failure to perform it? The fire is reported to 
have occurred about the middle of September and no 
word was sent to A to enable him to open his trunk 
and protect the contents; neither was anything said 
about the fire or the wetting when A presented his ware- 


house receipt and the trurfk was turned over to him. 
READER. 
Reply—This warehouseman is correct in declaring 
that he was not bound to insure the goods for the benefit 
of their owner. He was bound, however, to take reason- 
able care of them after the fire as well as before. Any 
one who has the care and custody of another person’s 
goods is bound, even though he is not a paid custodian, 
to care for them as a prudent man would care for his 
own goods in a like case. This warehouseman should 
have cared for the goods after the fire, as the circum- 
stances demanded, and he should have communicated 
promptly with the owner. Evenif he had been an unpaid 
custodian so much would have been demanded of him. 
The owner of the goods is, of course, liable for any rea- 
sonable expense incurred in caring for them in case it is 
not the duty of the custodian, as such, to care for the 
goods, under the special circumstances, at his own 
expense. 
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Pugh Stores Co. Combines Mail Order 
and Chain Plans 


Back of the announcement of the expansion of the 
Pugh Stores Co. of Chicago, the offering of $5,000,000 
of its capital stock to eastern investors, and the intention 
of the New York brokers who are introducing the cor- 
poration to list its shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, lies one of those stories of the development of an 
idea with which the commercial history of the United 
States abounds. In effect it is the combination of the 
mail order business, the industrial warehouse terminal 
and the chain store. 

A syndicate of bankers headed by Michaelis & Co. 
of No. 61 Broadway, New York, has underwritten an 
issue of $5,000,000 of the capital stock of the company, 
which will bring the issued capitalization to $12,281,950 
of a total authorized capital of $20,000,000, the par of 
the stock being $10. The stock is all of one class, and 
the company has no bonded debt. Its only liabilities 
will be the outstanding stock and $69,319 accounts 
payable in addition to $8,648 contingent liabilities. 

Some years ago, when James A. Pugh, a son of Judge 
John M. Pugh of Columbus, Ohio, went to Chicago he 
entered the glass business as representative of two large 
European manufacturers of plate glass. His trade was 
developed mainly in the furniture field, and his genius 
for discovering factors in industrial organizations and 
planning methods of overcoming obstacles led him to 
study the furniture distribution problem. He soon was 
able to put his finger on the weak link in the chain of 
distribution, and after enlisting capital he built the 
Furniture Exposition Building in Chicago, where more 
than 400 furniture manufacturers display their samples 
and in which more than 8,000 furniture buyers make 
their semi-annual selections. This suggested another 
saving, in freight costs this time, and Mr. Pugh built 
terminal warehouses, enabling furniture manufacturers 
to ship carload lots to Chicago where the shipments were 
re-routed, cutting to a minimum thereby the mileage 
and transportation of shipments on which less-than-car- 
lot rates had to be paid. 

All this was but a series of steps in the development of 
the Pugh Stores Co., for Mr. Pugh widened his horizon 
so as to include other lines than furniture, establishing 
in Chicago a warehouse district on the Lake front at 
the mouth of the Chicago river. One of the three piers 
he proposed as necessary to the plan has been completed 
by the city of Chicago at a cost of $4,000,000 and work 
has commenced on the second pier. 

The Pugh Terminal Warehouse, owned and operated 
by the Pugh Stores Co., is the largest building of its 
kind under one roof. It has over twenty-three acres of 
floor space, thirty-six elevators, and has facilities for 
loading and unloading 800 railroad freight cars a day, 
besides having dockage facilities for five large 'ake vessels 
at one time. It has a subway electric freight road con- 
necting with fifty-two of the fifty-three freight stations 
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in Chicago. Subway freight cars are taken in elevators 
to any floor of the building for loading and unloading. 

It is also proposed to erect and operate on the property 
adjoining the warehouse the largest produce market in 
the United States, to be the central distributor to the 
smaller units located in the territory served by the chain 
stores. According to the company, the Pugh plan is 
the result of “‘ten years of systematic study of the prob- 
lems of chain store, mail order and country merchandis- 
ing in this country and abroad.”’ 


Effect of ‘‘Shipper’s Load and Count’’ 


Boson, Mass., October 20, 1916—I am acting as sales 
agent in New England for a manufacturing concern in one 
of the Western States. On July 7, 1916, I sold 651 pack- 
ages of merchandise to seven different parties here in 
Boston, and their different lots were marked plainly with 
a rubber stamp on the side of the packages. . These seven 
lots were shipped to me in one car, and I received a bill 
of lading from my principals which acknowledged having 
received 651 packages. The bill of lading was stamped 
with a rubber stamp, “Shippers’ Load and Count.” 
Upon arrival here the railroad company delivered the 
goods to my teamsters, but when the delivery was-com- 
pleted the railway company short delivered twelve pack- 
ages in one lot and three packages in another lot of the 
required number. My teamsters in signing for this mer- 
chandise signed the receipt showing this discrepancy in 
delivery. 

I put in a claim on the railway people on August 1, 
1916, for this short-delivered merchandise. I received 
from them the acknowledgment of these two claims, say- 
ing that the matter would be investigated. On October 11, 
1916, I received from this railway company a communi- 
cation returning my claim, bills, freight bill and the 
original bill of lading, with the following comment: 
‘Investigation is-now complete, and we find the ship- 
ment of merchandise from of July 7, 1916, traveled 
through under perfect seal protection until delivered to 
your representative, and under this seal protection we 
believe there could have been no loss for which the car- 
riers are liable.”” My contention is that when my prin- 
cipals delivered the merchandise into the car from their 
warehouse and received a bill of lading acknowledging 
the receipt of 651 packages that their responsibility 
ceased in the matter, and the railway company receiving 
the goods for the different lines over which they traveled 
were my agents, and that they are responsible to me for 
these fifteen packages short delivered. 

I must hold them accountable for the short delivery 
and that shippers’ load and count is a matter of adjust- 
ment between the line of railway at this end and the 
several lines back of them: over which the car of mer- 
chandise traveled. As my teamsters did not sign for a 
car of merchandise, but for 636 packages, which was all 
that was tendered by the railway company to them, I 
claim that I have nothing to do with the matter of the 
car arriving here perfectly sealed, and that it is simply a 
matter of fifteen packages short delivered of what the 
bill of lading called for. Am I right?—C. 

Reply —This carrier was not absolutely bound to de- 
liver 651 packages of goods. It was bound, however, to 
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deliver all of the goods that had been delivered to it. 
The carrier gave due notice upon its bill of lading that 
651 packages was simply the number which the consignor 
claimed to have put into the car; and it gave further 
notice that it did not undertake to bind itself for the 
accuracy of the amount named in the bill of lading, that 
being named only in accordance with the “‘shippers’ load 
and count.’”’ The accuracy of this “load and count” 
must be established by proper evidence, and then the 
carrier may be held. In short, the carrier is bound for 
the quantity of goods actually delivered to it, as estab- 
lished by evidence. It is not liable for the quantity the 


consignor says he delivered unless he is in positon to | 


support his statement by proper and conclusive evidence. 


Express Robbers Located 


The biggest wholesale plot in years to rob Boston 
expressmen, shippers and the railroads has been un- 
covered by the police of the City Hall avenue station, 
assisted by officers from the City Point station, which 
has so far resulted in the recovery and locating of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of stuff, was made public by the 
police. In one case the “‘ring,’’ for the police assert that 
there is a “‘ring’’ working this scheme, in one haul sent 
a Chelsea expressman to the wall by stealing his express 
wagon, containing more than $1,000 worth of goods. 
Out at the City Point policé station the entire guard 
room is filled with things which the police found in the 
home of Harry Goodman of 15 Ward street, who keeps 
a men’s furnishing store at Ward street and Dorchester 
avenue. This amounts to nearly $5,000, the police allege, 
and there are six wagon loads of it. Goodman is already 
out on bail from the Municipal Court in Pemberton 
square on the charge of conspiracy to steal. 

According to Capt. Sullivan of the City Hall avenue 
station, detectives Trayers and Manning, who have been 
working on the many express wagon thefts in the busi- 
ness district, have traced much loot to Providence. 
Trayers and Manning, who had been in Providence 
for several days, recently located nine cases of shoes, 
which had been stolen by a teamster. These officers, 
with Detective Lydon of the City Point Station, searched 
Goodman’s home from top to bottom, and as a result, 
they assert, the big pile of alleged stolen goods now 
adorns the guard room of Station 12. Among the goods 
were shoes, clothing, dress goods, rolls of cloth and six 
big rolls of cheese cloth, said to be the property of the 
New England Meat & Woolen Co., 41 No. Market 
street. These rolls are five feet high, three feet in diam- 
eter, and weigh about 400 pounds apiece. 


Find Chelsea Load 


According to the police they also recovered at this 
time a wagon load of goods stolen from Brown’s Chelsea 
Express October 16, while the express wagon was at 
Bromfield and Washington streets. This wagon load 
of. goods was valued at more than $1,000, and its loss 
put Brown out of business. Capt. Sullivan notified him 
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that everything had been recovered, and the expressman 
was overjoyed, and told the officers that he believed that 
he could again start in business. It was the theft of his 
team that led the police to South Boston, they say. 
They found the horse and wagon wandering near City 
Point. It had been reported missing to all police sta- 
tions from the City Hall avenue station. The wagon 
was empty. 

The police then began to search about South Boston. 
As a result two teamsters were arrested, charged with 
the larceny of the nine cases of shoes which were located 
in Providence, and Goodman arrested for conspiracy 
to steal, on which charge he pleaded not guilty. Capt. 
Sullivan asserts that teamsters would drive up to freight 
houses, unload cases of shoes, clothing or cloth, and after 
they had received a receipt from the clerk, hang around 
until he was called away and then load the cases back 
on the wagon. It is expected that more arrests will 
follow, and the police have information which they will 
carry to the Grand Jury in no less than ten cases of 
express drivers’ and teamsters’ “fences’’ who have 
received the property. Arrests in Providence, for the 
Boston police, will also be made, it was said 


A Carrier Acting as Warehouseman is 
Not an Insurer 

Geneva, N. Y., November 6, 1916.—A car of hay is 
burned on the tracks of the railroad company before 
same has been delivered or the bill of lading surrendered 
but not within 48 hours after notice of arrival has been 
given by the railroad company. The railroad company 
claims no liability for loss under section 5 of the straight 
bill of lading. Please give me your opinion as to whether 
a claim can be collected from the railroad company re- 
gardless of section 5 in the bill of lading. 

B. R. 


Reply.—The carrier is not liable in this case unless the 
destruction of the goods can be traced to its negligence 
either in failing to prevent the fire or in neglecting to 
care for the safety of the goods properly after the fire 
began. A carrier is not an insurer of the goods after they 
have reached their destination and the consignee has had 
reasonable opportunity to take charge of them. Section 
5, to which our correspondent refers, provides simply 
that property not removed within 48 hours after notice 
of arrival may be held by the carrier subject ‘‘to carrier’s 
responsibility as warehouseman only.’” A warehouseman 
is not liable as insurer of the goods; and he is not liable 
in case of their destruction unless he has neglected to 
protect them properly against such cause of destruction 
or to protect them to a reasonable extent after the danger 
became evident. — 


A Shipment Not of Proper Weight May 
Be Rejected 
New York, November 7, 1916.—If goods are bought 
in*’a foreign country, and are paid for before they are 


shipped, what is the best course to pursue if there is a 
serious shortage in weight when the goods are delivered 


here? 
READER. 
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Reply.—This importer may refuse to accept the goods 
and demand a return of his money. He may recover the 
money by suit if it is not voluntarily returned upon 
demand. If he has accepted the goods and treated them 
as his own he has no redress against the seller unless the 
weight is guaranteed in the contract of sale. Any ship- 
ment may fall short in weight by a very small amount or 
by a larger and more important amount. It is for the 
buyer to determine whether the deficiency is or is not so 
great that he is unwilling to accept the shipment as a 
fulfilment of the contract. If he does accept it that is the 
end of the matter unless the contract includes a warranty 
of the weight. If he decides not to pay for the goods at 
contract prices and weights he should reject them, and 
so inform the shipper. 


A Warehouseman is Liable for Reasonable 
Care of the Goods 


New York, October 18, 1916—A, storing goods with 
B, a warehouseman, finds upon taking delivery of same 
that they have been eaten and damaged by rats or mice 
while in B’s warehouse. B admits the fact that they were 
so damaged, but claims that he employs rat catchers, 
uses numbers of traps, keeps cats and uses every known 
method for the destruction of rats and mice, and in con- 
sequence he is not liable for such damage or loss. Please 
advise me if B, the warehouseman, is justified in dis- 
claiming liability.—A. B. 

Reply — The warehouseman is not liable in this case 
unless the loss can be traced to his negligence. He is 
not an insurer of the goods entrusted to him. He is 
liable, however, for reasonable care of them. He is 
bound to care for the goods in the same manner in which 
a prudent owner would care for his own goods in a like 
case. For damage growing out of the lack of such care 
the warehouseman is liable. For damage arising in spite 
of 4t he is not to be held. 


Warehousemen 


The omission of one or more of the minor statements 


prescribed by Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, Section 


2, does not invalidate a warehouse receipt in due form 
as to the essentials of such instruments.—Arbuthnot, 
Latham & Co. vs. Richheimer & Co., 72 So. 251. 

An instrument labeled ‘‘Negotiable Warehouse Re- 
ceipt,’’ and stating the name of the depositor and the 
receipt of goods, deliverable only on return of the receipt 
properly indorsed, sufficiently indicated that the goods 
were to be delivered to the order of depositor.—Arbuth- 
not, Latham & Co. vs. Richheimer & Co., 72 So. 251. 

Under the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, where 


‘the owner of goods, permits another to have possession 


of negotiable warehouse receipts running to his order 
or to bearer, it is a representation of title on which bona 
fide purchasers may rely, despite violations of agree- 
ments by the apparent owner.—Arbuthnot, Latham & 
Co. vs. Richheimer & Co., 72 So. 251. 
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Cost of Operating Cotton}Warehouses 


The deficit in the operation of the new cotton ware- 
house has been mentioned at several meetings of the 
Board of Port Commissioners casually, but the figure 
was stated to be $39,000, which seems to be much below 
the real figure, which now is given as $89,095.48. 


Under the management of Mr. Breckinridge and the 
old board the cost of handling a bale of cotton was 
$1.3868, whereas efficiency experts say it should have 
been in the neighborhood of 68 cents. The new board, 
as one of its first acts, asked Adam Lorch to investigate 
conditions at the warehouse, and he submitted his figures 
at a recent meeting. The result of his report was ma- 
terially reduced, the saving being estimated at $30,000 
annually. It is notable that in his report recommending 
changes in system of operation Mr. Lorch said he did not 
wish to be understood as saying the warehouse could 
ever be made self-supporting. It has been indicated the 
policy of the new board will be to make it as nearly so 
as possible. 


At one of the first meetings of the new board the 
governor was requested to instruct W. N. McFarland, 
supervisor of public accounts, to check up all the depart- 
ments of the board and show the financial standing of 
each. In the meantime Rene J. LeGardeur, auditor of 
the board, has submitted a report to President Hans 
which shows the expense of running the warehouse for 
the first year of its operation was $89,095.48 above the 
receipts. 


The figures show the general expenses and overhead 
charges were $173,068.98, and the operating expenses 
$169,990.25, making a total of $343,059.23. The earn- 
ings were $253,963.75, showing the deficit mentioned. 
The cost of handling a bale of cotton was: Interest on 
bonded debt, per bale, .2765 cents; overhead charges, 
.4331 cents; operating charges, .6872 cents; total $1.3868. 
The number of bales of cotton received was 247,362, 
from which the warehouse earned $253,963.75, or slightly 
more than $1.00 per bale. On this basis of expenditure, 
including the bonded interest, it will require a movement 
of about 450,000 bales or more than double that received 
last year, to bring the cost below $1.00 and show a profit. 


The board is trying to bring the cost of operation of 
the warehouse to within the revenue and at the same 
time give efficient service, says President Hans. The 
trade expects at least as cheap service as it has been in 
the habit of getting, and while the board is trying to 
better that it is not finding the way easy. The force of 
warehouse clerks has been removed from the main offices 
of the board cotton warehouse and the number of clerks 
has been cut from eleven to two. 


The board will meet and it is expected a committee of 
the Cotton Exchange will be present to try and obtain 
a reduction in some of the tariff rates adopted by the 
board at its last meeting. This tariff was drawn by 
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Adam Lorch on the basis of one submitted by the Cotton 
Exchange committee. It is understood the cotton men 
will protest against the increase from 40 cents to 50 for 
compressing, a charge commonly in force throughout the 
country. They are -expected to protest against other 
increases in the tariff submitted by them, which were 
made by the board to meet the increased cost of material. 


Initial Carrier Liability 


The Carmack Amendment, requiring the initial carrier 
of an interstate shipment to issue a receipt or bill of 
lading, and making it liable for loss or damage by 
connecting carriers, according to the views of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, makes -an initial carrier re- 
sponsible for a delay occurring on its own line or on the 
line of a connecting carrier, without physical damage to 
the goods.—Van Epps et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. Co., 89 S. E. Rep. 1035. 


The Thinker 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor: 

The seeker may find the Thought, 
The thought that is ever Master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel. 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul. 


Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the bells that sing, 
Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the Eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain. 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust; 
But back of them stands the schemer, 
The thinker who drives things through, 
Back of the job—the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true. 


—American Machinist. 









































Responsibility for Delivery Under Order Notify 
Bill of Lading. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE:—In November an 
automobile dealer here received a Dearborn trailer by 
freight. The freight men told us it had arrived and, with 
their help, the trailer was unloaded and delivered to the 
automobile dealer. This was before the office help had 
arrived. The following day we went to pay the freight 
and found that this shipment had been made bill notify. 
The checker had not noticed it. The dealer refused to 
pay because the wheels on the trailer were not what he 
had ordered. Who is responsible for the trailer?—A. A. 
Charon, Adams, Mass. 


It is our belief that the railroad company is responsible 
for the trailer. As we understand it, the trailer was 
shipped on an order notify bill to give the consignee an 
opportunity to inspect it before accepting the shipment. 
Under the circumstances the consignee, in this case the 
automobile dealer, did not have this opportunity to 
inspect the freight, owing to the fact that it was de- 
livered to him before he knew that it had arrived. In 
other words, acceptance was forced upon him, through 
the failure of the railroad employees to note that this 
was an order notify shipment. This failure constitutes 
negligence, and consequently the responsibility for the 
trailer rests with the railroad company. 


The fact that the railroad company called you in to 
unload and deliver this shipment does not make you a 
party to the case. It was the business of the railroad 
company. to note that this shipment was made order 
notify. They called upon you to perform a certain ser- 
vice, and your knowledge of the affair need extend no 
further than the performance of the service required.— 


H.T.L. 


What Constitutes a Legal Delivery. 





Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE :—We have an impres- 
sion that you once printed a ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission defining the duties of the trans- 
portation companies in the matter of handling of L. C. 
L. shipments within their delivery depots. The article 
we have in mind is not to be found in any Of the issues of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE which we have at hand, and as 
it is quite important that we obtain a copy of that ruling 
at once we appeal to you for assistance. 

It occurs to us that an occasional reprint of the article 
in question might be of benefit to all of your subscribers 
who are interested in the vexatious problem of getting 
L. C. L. shipments out of freight depots without the 
expenditure of an unreasonable amount of time and 
labor. With this ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fresh in our minds we would be in better 
position to demand of freight agents a proper perform- 
ance of the duties of the railroads in this matter.—The 
Bill Brothers Co., Hartford, Conn. 


The only Interstate Commerce Commission decision 
regarding what constitutes a legal delivery is the follow- 
ing, quoted from the decision of the commission in the 
case brought by the National Team & Motor Truck 
Owners’ Association to establish tailboard delivery at 
This decision is published in full in the 


The 


terminals. 
January, 1915, issue of TRANSFER and STORAGE. 


quotation follows: 


“The legal duties of common carriers in connection 
with the delivery of package freight have been clearly 
stated in numerous decisions of the courts. From these 
decisions it appears that when the goods have been so 
placed in the warehouse at the point of destination as to 
be reasonably accessible to the consignee, open to his 
inspection, and permitting of their safe and convenient 
removal by the consignee or his agent, common carrier 
liability ceases and the responsibility thereafter is that 
of a warehouseman only. It is likewise made clear, 
however, that goods are not regarded as being ready for 
delivery if they are so placed as not to be obtainable by 
the person to whom delivery is to be made or if they are 
so mingled with or covered by other goods that the 
consignee cannot inspect or remove them without him- 
self undertaking their selection and separation from the 
heap.” 

This is the only decision of court or commission we can 


find.—H.T.L. 


Rates for New Automobiles on Storage. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE :—We have just added 
a department to our warehouse for storing new automo- 
biles on dead storage and\we are anxious to get as much 
information as possible regarding the handling of new 
cars, and would appreciate it if you have the information 
at hand or can get it for us, what the New York ware- 
houses charge for storing new automobiles, and whether 
the owner of the cars or the warehouse carries the insur- 
ance. We have recently moved into our new fireproof 
warehouse at Piedmont & Northern Terminal and are 
in position to take care of any number of new cars, and 
any information in addition to the above you can give us 
will be very much appreciated.—American Brokerage & 
Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C. 








We are informed that the storage of new automobiles 
on dead storage nets but little m New York City at $5.00 
per car. However, some New York warehouses take them 
at. $3.50. Presuming that you made a storage charge 
of $3.00 to $4.00 per car per month it would be a good 
plan to make a labor charge for unloading cars, placing 
in warehouse and delivery to owner. 

According to the Central Warehousemen’s Club rate 


guide, the rate for automobiles stored for individuals is 
6 cents per square foot per month. Automobiles under 
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13°feet in length are rated at 10 cents per day with a 
minimum charge of $2.00 per month. Automobiles over 
13 feet but not exceeding 14 feet overall length are rated 
at 123 cents per day with a minimum charge of $2.50 
per month. Automobiles under 15 feet overall 15 cents 
per day with a minimum charge of $3.00 per month is 
another rate. Automobiles over 15 feet overall length 
but not exceeding 16 feet overall bring a return of 20 
cents per day, with a minimum rate of $4.00 per month. 
For unloading automobiles at the warehouse platform 
from an upper deck the charge is $2.50 per car. If the 
vehicles are unloaded from the car floor the rate is $1.25. 
If there are only three in the car a charge of $1.50 per 
vehicle is made, and the rate is the same for reloading 
automobiles at the warehouse door. For reloading at any 
other track or platform the rate is $3.00 per car. Auto- 
mobiles will not be stored for dealers under a rental 
agreement except when the dealers agree to take at least 
10,000 square feet. A charge of $1.00 per machine is 
made when the owner unloads his own cars. 

The Chicago warehouses, which are under the juris- 
diction of the Public Utilities Commission of the State 
of Illinois, have filed the following tariff on automobiles: 


Labor Storage 
ae ae Be ee I OP oe ean cucc.s: $1.00 $3.00 
From 14 feet to 16 feet over all........ 1.50 4.00 
Limousines and cars over 16 feet...... 2.00 5.00 
Trucks up to 15 feet over all........ 2.00 5.00 
Trucks over 15 feet over all......... 3.00 7.00 


For unloading double decked cars there is a charge of 
$5.00 in addition to the regular charges. These rates are 
considerably higher than those of the Central guide, and 
it should be added that at a recent meeting of the Central 
association it was the sentiment that the rates for auto- 
mobiles as outlined in the guide are too low. Rates 
somewhere between those of the Central and the Chicago 
warehousemen would be equitable and would leave a fair 
margin of profit. 

Of course in Charlotte it can hardly be expected that 
rates will be as good as in Chicago, owing to the difference 
in the cost of real estate, buildings and labor. It is im- 
possible to quote an exact rate for Charlotte owing to the 
fact that we are not familiar with conditions in your 
city, where prices may be influenced by competition or 
other factors of which we are in ignorance. 

As with other warehoused commodities, the ware- 
houseman is an insurer as far as reasonable care of the 
goods intrusted to him is concerned, but in the question 
of insuring the cars we would say that this is a matter for 
the dealer or owner to carry himself. If the warehouse- 
man must carry an insurance policy upon the automo- 
biles he has in storage his rates must be such as to absorb 
the premiums.—H. L. T. 


The Return Journey Co. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE:—In reading over 
your November issue I noticed the article on page 6 
regarding the Return Journey Co. of England. I have 
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brought this matter up in the meetings of the Van 
Owners’ Association several times and I believe one of 
your representatives was present. This matter is a very 
important one at this time, as the moving public is getting 
educated to return trips and we often receive such in- 
quirtes. As your valuable paper is read pretty much all 
over the States by the storage and transfer companies I 
certainly would be glad to see your company take this 
under consideration and do something about it. I am 
quite sure the association would be in favor of such a 
movement and lend you any assistance necessary.— 
Schwarz’s Van & Delivery Co., Inc., New York City. 

We have found after some investigation that immediate 
returns would not warrant the expense and trouble of 
establishing this service. There is a good opportunity 
for some one who knows the business to establish bureaus 
of this kind in the different cities, and gradually make a 
good paying business from it, but it is still better work 
for an association such as the Van Owners’ Association.— 
a 


Laws Governing Sales in Michigan. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE :—Will you kindly give 
us full information regarding the advertising of goods 
for sale under the Michigan laws? We are about to clear 
our warehouse of unpaid storage goods and wish to be 
sure that we are doing it in a legal manner.—Atwater 
Truck & Storage Co., Detroit, Mich. ee 

The Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act is in effect in 
Michigan with the exception of sections 57, 61 and 62. 
A warehouseman may sell stored property in your State 
when a year’s storage charges are due on any part of the 
lot. Goods received from common carriers, upon which 
the warehouseman has advanced the freight charges, 
may be sold at the end of 3 months, if the freight charges 
have not been paid to him at the end of that time. 

Before a sale can be made, at least 30 days’ notice shall 
be given to the person or persons in whose name the 
property is stored. This notice may be either written 
or printed and must specify the charges due and the date 
and place of sale. Such a notice may be served personally 
or may be sent to the depositor’s address by mail. The 
address should be that given at the time the goods were 
stored, or subsequently given to the warehouseman in 
writing. Registered mail is not specified. If the original 
depositor has sold the goods or transferred them to an- 
other party, and the new owner has notified the ware- 
house company that the goods belong to him, giving his 
address, notice of the sale should be sent to the address 
of this transferee as well as to the person who stored the 
goods. 

Publication of a notice of sale once a week for three 
consecutive weeks before the date of the sale, in a news- 
paper published in the same county is required. This 
notice shall specify the time and place of sale, give a 
description of the property, the name of the owner, and 
also the name of the transferee, if there is any. Copies 
of the notice should be posted within the same time in 
four of the most public places in the city, village or town- 
ship where the sale is to be held. 
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The sale shall be by, public auction to the highest 
bidder, and must be held between 9 A. M. and 6 P. M., 
either at the warehouse or other place of deposit. From 
the proceeds of the sale the warehouseman may retain 
his storage charges and any advances made thereon by 
him, and interest, and the expense of advertising and 
sale. The property may be sold in bulk or parcels, ac- 
cording to the discretion of the warehouseman, with a 
view of obtaining as high a price as possible. 

A warehouseman is required to keep a book of sales, 
showing the surplus proceeds of the sale, if any, and this 
balance or surplus may be paid over to the original de- 
positor or owner of the goods within 30 days after the 
sale. If this balance is not called for by the rightful 
claimant within the 30-day period the warehouseman is 
directed to pay it to the county treasurer in the county 
in which the sale was made. An affidavit must be filed 
with the treasurer at this time, stating the place of resi- 
dence of the persons whose goods have been sold, the 
articles sold and the price at which they were sold, the 
name and address of the auctioneer making the sale and a 
copy of the published notice of sale. 

We doubt that the provision regarding the posting of 
notices in a conspicuous place is observed in Detroit on 
account of the size of the city. However, we would sug- 
gest that you call up some local warehouseman for the 
method of procedure in this regard. This data was ob- 
tained from the standard work, ‘‘Mohun on Warehouse- 


men.’’—H. T. L. 


Correct Method of Charging Storage Space. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE :—As one of your new 
subscribers we are taking the liberty of asking you for 
any information you may have at hand on the correct 
methods of charging storage space. We have a large 
barn at our disposal for storage purposes and have done 
more or less of this work on a small scale in the past, but 
we find the present demand is greater than usual, and 
we are anxious to start our system on a correct basis. 
Any data or suggestions you may be able to give us 
without undue inconvenience to yourselves will be 
greatly appreciated.—The Seymour & Hunt Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 


Local conditions of competition, etc., have much to 
do with the method of charging for storage and the rates 
obtained. Not knowing your local conditions or your 
building, which we presume is non-fireproof, we can 
hardly give you more than general information. Without 
doubt the most reasonable basis of making a rate is to 
take the realty value of the building, that is, what it 
would rent for per month. Then take the number of 
square feet of paying space that it contains and find the 
value per square foot. Consider the fact that goods in 
storage occupy a cubic foot space, and for household 
goods make the rate a cubic foot one. Then add from 
10 to 20 per cent. for your services, and the resulting 
rate will be approximately what you should charge but 
not what you may get. 

In Chicago household goods warehousemen are getting 
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a cent and a quarter a cubic foot for household goods, 
but this is in a fireproof warehouse. The usual rate is 
three-quarters of a cent per cubic foot for non-fireproof 
in mill construction or slow-burning building, with 
private rooms for each lot. Perhaps a half a cent would 
be an equitable rate for your building. This would bring 
the usual van load of 460 cubic feet to $2.30 or anywhere 
from $2.00 to $2.50, depending upon competition and 
local conditions. 

For merchandise storage the rates must be made on 
the basis of the square foot with the added factors of 
weight and labor and how high the goods can be piled. 
We presume, however, that it is household goods rates 
that you desire.—H. T. L. 


The Common Carrier Right of the Van Owner. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE:—In your May issue 
you had an article concerning the decision of a Penn- 
sylvania court in regard to the holding of household goods 
until the charges are paid thereon. We have unfortu- 
nately lost our number of this magazine, and as we are 
liable to have such a case in the Connecticut courts soon 
we would appreciate very much your sending any in- 
formation you may have concerning this case. 

If this would not be too much trouble we would ap- 
preciate your sending us the name of the concern in- 
volved in Pennsylvania so that we can get into com- 
munication with them. We would also appreciate a 
duplicate copy of your May issue for our files, as we often 
have occasion to refer to them.—The R. N. Blakeslee 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

A copy of the May number of TRANSFER and STORAGE 
has been sent you, this containing the report of the case 
of Harry Shepherd of the Shepherd Storage Co. of 
Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Charles G. Wightman of the Penn Storage & Van Co., 
2135 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., could furnish you 
with any further particulars regarding this case. 

To our knowledge van qwners have never been held to 
be anything but common carriers. As such they have a 
lien upon the property transported just as the railroads 
have. We believe that the Connecticut legal definition 
of common carriers will be found to apply to van owners 
or to transfermen who hold themselves out as transpor- 
tation agents for hire and are willing to take for carriage 
any reasonable commodity offered to them which they 
are equipped to move. In the case of Lloyd vs. Haugh 
& Keenan (Haugh & Keenan Storage & Transfer Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) there is the only expression of doubt 
that we have run across. This was a case of common 
carrier liability for goods transported. 

In this case the court held that Haugh & Keenan were 
common carriers but hinted that if Haugh & Keenan had 
had a statement on their letter-heads and in their con- 
tracts to the effect that they were not common carriers 
and limited their responsibility to ordinary care and 
diligence, the complexion of the case might have been 
changed. Haugh & Keenan carry this statement on all 
their stationery since this case, but if has never been 
tested out in a court of law. We doubt that it would 
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hold, as common carriers are pretty well defined. Should 
it hold, and the firms that carry it be declared not com- 
mon carriers, they lose the common carrier right to hold 
goods for charges. It might be better to insure the goods 
on vans and wagons in transit and retain the right to 
hold the goods for charges should action be necessary. 

An endeavor was made a year ago to pass a law in 
Indiana specifically stating that van owners and trans- 
fermen have a lien upon all property transported, but 
the law failed of passage. A Washington State court 
recently held that a transfer company was not a common 
carrier, a common carrier being one which transported 
goods from one fixed point to another, but this was in 
technical interpretation of the prohibition law and had 
nothing to do with the right of the transfer company to 
hold goods for charges or to be liable for their sale de- 
livery. Common carriers are defined as follows by 
Gustav H. Bunge in his legal reference work on ‘‘Laws 
of Draymen, Freight Forwarders and Warehousemen:”’ 

‘‘A common carrier is one who carries for the public 
and he may be a carrier of some particular kind of goods 
or carry in some particular place by some particular 
method. He is entitled to his lawful compensation before 
he can be compelled to serve. The essential characteris- 
tics of a common carrier are ably set forth in ‘‘Hutchin- 
son on Carriers’’ Vol. 1, page 43, third edition, as follows: 


‘‘I—He must be engaged in the business of carrying 
goods for others as a public employment, and must hold 
himself out as ready to engage in transportation for per- 
sons generally as a business and not as a casual occupa- 
tion. 


‘‘2—He must undertake to carry by the methods by 
which his business is conducted, and over established 
routes. 


‘‘3—He must undertake to carry goods of the kind to 
which his business is confined. 


‘‘4—The transportation must be for hire. 


‘‘5—An action must lie against him if he refuses to 
carry without a sufficient reason for those who are willing 
to comply with his terms.’’—H. T. L. 


Standardizing Motor Gasoline 


The Federal Bureau of Mines at Washington is enlist- 
ing chemists and mineralogists in an effort to define a 
United States standard for gasoline. Among those who 
have been invited to submit their criticisms of a proposed 
classification, together with suggestions for improve- 
ment of the tentative standard, is Daniel Huff, chief 
chemist of the Packard Motor Car Co. 

‘The Bureau of Mines will find ready co-operation 
from many sources,’ Mr. Huff said. ‘It must appear to 
refiners, to manufacturers of automobiles, and _ to 
motorists generally as quite desirable that a high standard 
be set up and approved by the Government. 
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Present Fuel Will Not Vaporize 


“There is being marketed generally nowadays a fuel 
of low gravity. It is by no means as satisfactory as the 
gasoline we were furnished five or six years ago, before 
the tremendous demand of the present day was felt. 
A continually increasing percentage of this fuel fails to 
vaporize at motor temperature—about 225 degrees. 

‘‘T should like to see the Federal Government establish 
a higher standard than the gasoline now in use. Instead 
of a classification including several qualities, the standard 
finally adopted should be an approval, I think, of only 
one grade. It might well be designated Motor Gasoline. 
A complicated classification would confuse motorists 
and cover deceitful practices. I should set the standard 
at 95 per cent, meaning that in a vaporizing test 95 per 
cent of the fluid sold as ‘U. S. Approved Motor Gaso- 
line’ would distill pure gasoline at 180 degrees Centigrade. 

“Of course, even with such a standard, and a public 
educated to demand it, there still would be many who 
would buy lower quality fuels. That would be their own 
affair, between them and their own motors. 

‘Superior engine design and construction always will 
tell, whatever the type of fuel used, but it may never 
count so much as in the present day, when low-gravity 
gasoline is in general use.”’ 


Unreasonable Storage Charge 


Case No. 8125 (41 I. C. C., 368-370) 
Torch Brothers vs. Central of Georgia Railway Co. et al. 

Submitted Sept. 14, 1915. Opinion No. 3291. 

Reparation awarded because of the collection of an un- 
reasonable charge for the storage of four barrels of 
liquid paint at Augusta, Ga. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainants are Henry M. Toch and Maximilian 
Toch, copartners, dealing in paints at New York and 
Long Island City, N. Y. By complaint, filed June 26, 
1915, they allege that in June, 1914, the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. improperly held in storage at 
Augusta, Ga., four barrels of liquid paint, and charged 
therefor the sum of $75.60, which charge was unreason- 
able and unlawful. Reparation is asked. 

On June 11, 1914, complainants delivered to the Ocean 
Steamship Co. of Savannah, at Long Island City, four 
barrels of liquid paint, aggregating 1,760 pounds, con- 
signed to the Indiana Plaster & Art Marble Co., care 
of the King Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga. The shipment 
moved: Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah to Savannah, 
Ga., Central of Georgia Railway thence to destination. 
It arrived at Augusta on June 16, 1914, on which date 
the delivering carrier sent notice of arrival to the con- 
signee in care of King Lumber Co. 

The consignee was not a local Augusta industry, but 
had a sub-contract in connection with the King Lumber 
Co. for erection of a building at that place. The King 
Lumber Co. applied to the carrier to have the consign- 
ment delivered to it for the consignee, tendering the 
freight charges. The agent of the carrier, however, re- 
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lying upon rules of the company, not filed with the 
Commission, refused to deliver the paint unless the 
original bill of lading was surrendered or an order was 
presented from the Indiana Plaster & Art Marble Co. 
The bill of lading was not obtainable, and by the time 
documents satisfactory to the carrier’s agent had been 
procured storage charges amounting to $37 had ac- 
crued, and these the consignee refused to pay. 

Thereupon complainants were informed of the situ- 
ation and, after some delay, ordered the shipment re- 
turned to New York. By this time the storage charges 
assessed amounted to $75.60. When the goods had 
been returned, complainants paid freight charges on 
the shipment from New York to Augusta, $10.27; stor- 
age at Augusta, $75.60; freight from Augusta to New 
York, $10.27, total $96.14. No claim is made that the 
freight charges were or are unreasonable, but the storage 
charges are alleged to have occurred by reason of the 
failure of the defendant’s agent to notify complainants 
promptly of the failure of consignee to receive the ship- 
ment. The shipment was worth about $140. 

Rule 12 of the Central of Georgia Railway Co. terminal 
charges tariff, I. C. C. No. 1294, in effect at the time, 
provided substantially as follows: 

“If the consignee of freight in carloads or less than 
carloads shall fail or neglect to remove such freight within 
3 days after the expiration of free time, then the carrier 
shall, through the agent at point of shipment, so notify 
the shipper, unless the consignee has signified his ac- 
ceptance of the property. Said notice may be served 
personally or given by mail.”’ 

Rule 6 of that tariff provided storage at the following 
rates per day of 24 hours or fraction thereof, on ex- 
plosives or other dangerous articles held in or on the rail- 
road premises in excess of free time allowed: 

“Section B. On less-than-carload shipments of the 
less dangerous and relatively safe explosives, * * * 
or less-than-carload shipments of dangerous articles other 
than explosives, requiring red, yellow, green or white 
I. C. C. labels, unloaded in or on railroad premises, 10 
cents per 100 pounds, with a minimum charge of 10 
cents.” 

The Central Railway’s storage charge, $75.60, was 
collected for the period June 19, 1914, to August 8, 1914, 
or 42 days, exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, the 
shipment had remained in its custody at Augusta, after 
the expiration of free time, and was based on a weight 
of 1,800 pounds, for the actual weight of 1,760 pounds, at 
10 cents per 100 pounds, the paint having been shipped 
under a red label indicating that it was inflammable. 
Under the rule first quoted storage charges should have 
been assessed for three days of this time, for which a 
charge of $5.28 would have been correct. 

The storage charges in excess of that amount were 
improperly assessed. The carrier was not entitled to 
assess storage charges for the time during which it was in 
default in giving notice of the failure of the consignee 
to accept the shipment, and was not entitled to assess 
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such charges for the time subsequently to the giving 
of such notice for the reason that it then refused to make 
delivery to the consignee except upon payment of charges 
to which it was not entitled to collect. 

We find that the charges collected by the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. for the storage at Augusta, Ga., 
of four barrels of liquid paint from June 22, 1914, to 
August.8, 1914, were unreasonable as above set forth; 
that complainants paid and bore these charges and were 
damaged thereby, and that they are entitled to repara- 
tion in the sum of $70.32, with interest. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 


What Constitutes “‘Delivery”’ 

An actual ‘“‘delivery,’’ says an Arkansas decision, is 
made when the possession is turned over to the consignee 
or his duly authorized agent and a reasonable time given 
him to remove the goods. The court in the same case 
says further that the consignee’s refusal to accept a 
shipment from the carrier does not discharge it from all 
liability, but it owes a duty to take care of the goods and 
cannot abandon them or convert them to its own use.— 


Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Altman, 187 S. W. 656. 


Decision in New Labor Law 


Uriah G. Sanford, of the firm of Sanford & Estes, 
teamers, and Louis Cornell were arraigned by con- 
tinuance before Judge Hanify in district court at Fall 
River, Mass., recently charged with violating the labor 
law by failing to pay a man who had left their employ 
the total wages due him. - Mr. Sanford was represented 
by Attorney John A. Kerns and Mr. Cornell by Attorney 
Nathan Yamins. They both pleaded not guilty and went 
to trial separately, Cornell first. John J. Lyons, the first 
witness for the prosecution in the case against Cornell, 
for whom he worked for 46 hours, did not remember 
speaking to William N. Eichorn, the local inspector for 
the state board of labor and industry, a few days ago. 
As soon as he had finished his testimony, Edward F. 
Wallace of Boston, attorney for the state board, asked 
that the case against Cornell be dismissed, Judge Hanify 
so doing. 


The 


reason stated by the defendant and his partner, Frank A. 


The case against Sanford was tried at length. 


Estes, for not paying Manuel Ferry, the discharged 
employe, was that Ferry had agreed that they stop some 
money from his wages to pay a bill he owed to Gideon 
G. Grinnell, a blacksmith. The case was finally dismissed 
on the condition that Ferry be immediately paid the 
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$3.58 coming to him for 3 nights work. He was night 
man at the barn, being discharged after Mr. Estes had 
found him asleep twice. 

These were the first two cases to come up in this city 
under the new law, which provides that an employe 
when leaving the employ of a company of his own free 
will is entitled and can demand his wages on the next 
regular pay-day after his severing of relations with the 
employer, and that a man when discharged can de- 
mand and is entitled to his pay at the time of his dis- 
charge. 


No Waiver of Stipulation as to Claim for Loss 
in Interstate Shipments 


In an action for the loss of household goods, the 
Kansas City Court of ‘Appeals holds that where a ship- 
ment is interstate, the stipulation of the bill of lading 
that claims for loss or damage shall be made within four 
months, is valid. No notice of loss was given, and suit 
was not brought until nearly three years after the ship- 
ment. A railroad, by accepting and receiving a ship- 
per’s claim after the time stipulated in the bill of lading 
and by declining to pay on other grounds than want of 
notice, cannot waive the requirement of notice within 
the stipulated time. That would violate the Federal 
Interstate Commerce Act, forbidding discrimination. 

A railroad cannot voluntarily say to one shipper, I 
will enforce the burdensome terms of our contract re- 
quiring notice in a specified time, and to another, I will 
release you from the same provisions in the same char- 
acter of contract. The court remarked in passing that 
the order in Bills of Lading, 29 Interst. Com. R., 417, 
and the opinion therein, disclosed that the carriers and 
the commission construed the statute as prohibiting 
waivers of the contractual provisions as to notice. 
Several cases were cited to the court from the United 
States Supreme Court and the State Court of Appeals 
on the subject of waiver; but these were not decided on 
the Interstate Commerce statute. That statute and the 
decision thereon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States have superseded State laws and the decisions of 
the different States—Banaka vs. Missouri Pac. 186 
>. W. 7. 


Liability of a Carrier Beyond Its Own Line 


Baltimore, Md., October 28, 1916—The Blank Rail-. 


road Co. issues a through bill of lading covering a carload 
of provisions to the order of John Jones, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, notifying James Smith, London, England, the ocean 
engagement previously having been made by John 
Jones with the Neptune Steamship Co., which, shortly 
after lading is issued, becomes involved in financial 
difficulties and discontinues their line. Immediately 
upon the issuance of the through bill of lading the shipper 
has placed it with his bank, who advanced him either 
the entire value of his invoice or a certain proportion, 
previously determined, and the shipper, John Jones, is 
through with the transaction, and we then have the 
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following situation: The property is in the hands of 
the railroad, who issued the through bill of lading, the 
original through bill of lading has been sent abroad to 
the bank’s foreign connection, who are demanding the 
property, as well as James Smith, London. Does the 
railroad company’s responsibility cease as soon as the 
property arrives at seaboard, or is it bound under the 
terms of the through bil! of lading to deliver the property 
in London, in view of the fact that the through bill of 
lading is signed by the railroad agent?—C. C. 


Reply—For the convenience of shippers carriers issue 
through bills of lading even when the transportation is 
partly over lines not under control of that one issuing 
the through bill. In such cases the original carrier is 
bound to take the goods to the end of its own line, and 
there it becomes an agent of the shipper to make ar- 
rangements for further carriage. If the shipper has 
chosen a connecting line for himself, delivery will be 
made to that line. In any other case it will be assumed 
that the original carrier is agent of the shipper to choose 
a connecting carrier. Then the duty of the original 
line is simply to make a reasonable choice, and at that 
point its responsibility ceases. 


A Carrier is Agent of the Shipper at the 
End of Its Route 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 7, 1916.—A ships B a 
carload of leather from a certain point in the South to 
a point in the East. The car is caught in embargo 
placed by Eastern railroads and lies on one of the inter- 
mediate carrier's line over two months. The commodity 
in question approximated $14,000 in value. The stock 
was sold f. o. b. purchaser’s plant, the shipper thereby 
losing interest on the above amount during this period. 
It developed that this car was received by the local rail- 
road’s agent when an embargo prohibited its movement. 
Their superintendent of transportation also had knowl- 
edge the day before accepting the car, that the embargo 
would be placed by the carrier over whose route the car 
was to travel. After accepting same he allowed the car 
to roll along his lines of railway for a period of three or 
four days, making no effort to intercept its movement 
until it reached his terminus, and then turned this car 
over to a carrier contrary to routing on the bill of lading, 
thereby releasing them of this movement without con- 
sulting the shipper. This car was caught under another 
embargo which completely shut off its movement to 
destination. Had the shipper been aware that an em- 
bargo prohibited its movement over route agreed upon 
in the bill of lading he would have authorized the railroad 
to move this car into the seaboard for a water carriage 
into the East, which could easily have been done. A 
filed claim against the originating line for this loss of 
interest, allowing a reasonable time for the car to reach 
its destination. The railroad company refused this claim 
on the grounds that the embargo was beyond their con- 
trol, and to notify each consignee whose movement was 
caught under this embargo, meant blocking the facilities 
of other shippers, and would cause a deadlock on their 
own system; also, they had not sufficient time to notify 
all their agents of this embargo. 

A, in arguing this claim with the railroad company, 
contended that they were in error in accepting this car, 
and when they found that this movement could not be 
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executed according to the terms of the bill of lading the 
shipper should have been consulted before changing 
routing. Please advise us your opinion as to a claim for 
interest being a proper one and whether its payment 
could be enforced at law, also what steps are necessary 
for the collection of this charge, if you should agree with 


the shipper. 
L. M. 


Reply.—The original carrier in this case was bound 
to carry the goods to the end of its own route (which it 
did), and there to deliver the shipment to a connecting 
carrier. This connecting carrier should have been the 
one selected by the shipper, if such selection were made. 
Otherwise the original carrier became an agent of the 
shipper to forward the goods, if possible, by a line 
selected by itself. The carrier, as such agent, was not 
absolutely bound to inform the shipper as to the diff- 
culty or delay in finding a connecting carrier to take 
charge of the goods. He was bound to use his best 
efforts to send the goods forward, and he was also 
bound to answer any questions put by the shipper with 
regard to the matter. Meanwhile he was to regard him- 
self merely as a forwarding agent bound to preserve and 
to do his best for the shipper under the existing con- 
ditions. This consignment was given to the carrier 
under a definite routing to be followed from the end of 
his own line and this routing should have been followed. 
If the shipper has suffered any loss by reason of a failure 
to follow his instructions, which would have been avoided 
if they had been followed, he is entitled to recover this 
loss. The burden is upon him, however, to establish 
the facts. 


Legal Meaning of Terms ‘‘Employer”’ and 
‘‘Employee”’ Affirmed 


In the District Court of Appeal, Second Appellate 
District, State of California. Roy Kirkpatrick and 
Southwestern Surety Insurance Co., petitioners, vs. 
Industrial Accident Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia, et al., respondents, James McLeod, applicant. 


Civil No. 2044. Filed October 12, 1916. 
Petition for Writ of Review. 

For petitioners: Hickcox & Crenshaw. 
For respondents: Christopher M. Bradley. 


A writ was issued in this proceeding, to review an 
order of the Industrial Accident Commission whereby it 
awarded to the dependent parents of one Jay McLeod 
compensation for his accidental death while in the em- 
ploy of Roy Kirkpatrick, defendant in that case and one 
of the petitioners herein. Jay McLeod was regularly 
employed by Kirkpatrick as a driver and teamster in 
connection with Kirkpatrick’s business, which was that 
of contract teaming and hauling. On that day the Blinn 
Lumber Co. requested the Pasadena Transfer Co. to 
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furnish a team and driver for the delivery of some 
lumber. The Pasadena Transfer Co. called upon Kirk- 
patrick to furnish a team and driver to fill this order. 
Thereupon Kirkpatrick did not have a wagon suitable 
for hauling lumber, a wagon of the Pasadena Transfer 
Co. was used. While using said wagon and the horses 
of Kirkpatrick in hauling lumber for the Blinn Lumber 
Co. the accident occurred which resulted in the death of 
McLeod. The Southwestern Surety Insurance Co. is the 
insurance carrier for Kirkpatrick and has insured him 
against liability for compensation for injuries sustained 
by his employees in connection with his business. 


Petitioners’ first contention is that at the time of the 
accident McLeod was not the employee of Kirkpatrick, 
but was the employee of the Blinn Lumber Co., and that 
therefore Kirkpatrick was not liable for compensation 
to McLeod or to his dependents. The argument is 
based upon rules which often have been enforced in cases 
arising out of injuries to third persons through negligence 
of employee, and cases arising out of negligence resulting 
in injuries to employees, wherein it became necessary to 
determine who was the employer or master responsible 
for the acts of the servant or liable for injuries to the 
servant. It has sometimes been held that where the 
direct or immediate employer furnishes his servant toa 
third person to do work of the latter and places the em- 
ployee under the exclusive control of such third person 
in the performance of the work, the employer becomes 
for that particular purpose the servant of him to whom 


the employee is furnished, with resultant responsibility 
on the part of the employer whose work is being done. 


a 


An instance of this kind is shown in Cotter v. Lind- 
gren, 106 Cal. 602. It was there held that the defendant, 
who was the first or general employer of the servants 
whose negligence caused plaintiff's injuries, was not re- 
sponsible for their negligence, because the work in which 
the servants were employed was not work of the de- 
fendant and the defendant has not at that time the con- 
trol or right to control or supervise the conduct of the 
servants in doing that work. But even in negligence 
cases it does not always follow that the general employer 
is freed from responsibility by the mere act of hiring out 
his employees to third persons to be used by them in 
the performance of their work. Thus in Stewart v. 
California Improvement Co., 131 Cal. 125, the defendant 
company had employed one Conger as engineer to man- 
age a steam roller owned by it. The steam roller, with 
the engineer in charge, was hired out by the company to 
the city of Oakland for use in rolling and leveling a street, 
such use being under the direction of the superintendent 
of streets. The plaintiff suffered injuries caused by 
negligence of the engineer, who carelessly let off steam 
from the engine without giving warning thereof, thereby 
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frightening the plaintiff’s horse. It was held that under 
the given circumstances the relation of master and serv- 
ant existed between the defendant company and its 
engineer, and not between the city of Oakland and said 
engineer. ‘“‘Here the city simply hired the use of the 
street roller outfit from the defendant company, to wit., 
the roller, engine and the engineer to manage the same, 
for so much a day. The city’s agent—foreman of the 
street superintendent—only directed or supervised how 
and where the street should be rolled; he did not have 
the control or management of the engine; this was subject 
entirely to the judgment of the engineer, the servant of 
the owner, the defendant company, who had selected 
and employed him for that special purpose, paid him his 
wages and had the sole right to discharge him.”’ So here, 
the Industrial Accident Commission may well have con- 
cluded from the evidence that the Blinn Lumber Co. 
simply hired the use of the team and driver to deliver its 
lumber, without in any way interfering with the control 
or management of the team by McLeod as servant of 
Kirkpatrick, who had selected and employed him for that 
special purpose, who paid him his wages and had the 
sole right to discharge him. The evidence thus tending 
to support the commission’s finding of fact to the effect 
that McLeod at the time of receiving his injuries was 
in the employ of Kirkpatrick, such findings are final and 
will not be reviewed in this proceeding, since they present 
only questions of fact, and not of law. 


Definition of Emrployer and Employee 


The Workmen’s Compensation, Insurance and Safety 
Act in sections 13 and 14 thereof, furnishes its own 
definition of the terms employer and employee. The 
term employer inciudes every person who has any per- 
son in service under any contract of hire, express or 
implied. The term employee includes every person thus 
in the service of such employer. The decisions in negli- 
gence cases such as those above mentioned are not 
necessarily controlling in cases like the present; for the 
liability of the employer in this case arises, not from 
any wrong done by him, but from the statute which im- 
poses such liability upon persons bearing toward each 
other the relation of employer and employee as defined 
in the statute. While this appears to be the first case in 
this state in which the courts have been called upon to 
review an award of the commission for injuries received 
by an employee hired out by one employer to another, 
the same questions have been presented under the work- 
men’s compensation acts in other states. In Dale v. 
Saunders Bros. (N. Y.), 112 N. E. 571, the award was 
made to a widow and children for the death of one Frank 
Dale. The general employer in that case, like Kirk- 
patrick in this case, was engaged in the teaming business 
and in hiring out teams with drivers for trucking pur- 
poses. Dale was sent with a team to work for one 
Walsh, by taking sand from Walsh’s sandpit and deliver- 


ing it to his customers. The Court of Appeals, after 
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referring to the rules which we also have mentioned as 
applied to negligence cases, declared that the question 
in this case was not one of responsibility for negligent 
injuries inflicted upon strangers, nor upon an employee; 
that the doctrine of responeat superior had no application 
there, nor were the rules of employers’ liability for negli- 
gence controlling; and it was held that Dale was working 
for Saunders Bros. as a teamster; that he was engaged 
in teaming not in the operation of a sand pit. In like 
manner it might be said in the present case that McLeod 
was engaged in teaming, which was the business of Kirk- 
patrick, and not in the lumber business, which was the 
business of Blinn Lumber Co. 


In Rongo v. Waddington & Sons, 94 Atl. 408, a similar 
case arose. Here the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
determined that the petitioner, who had been injured in 
the course of his employment, was the employee of 
Waddington & Sons, the contracting teamsters who em- 
ployed him by the day and who had let him out for the 
day to haul sand and other building materials for a third 
person. In this, as in the New York case, the terms of 
the statute were not identical with those of the Cali- 
fornia statute. They are sufficiently alike, however, to 
indicate the trend of opinion. In the New Jersey case 
it was determined that the person to whom the team 
and driver had been furnished by Waddington & Sons 
could not be held liable as the employer. He “had no 
direct dealings with the petitioner; he had nothing to say 
on the question how much wages petitioner should be 
paid; the only contract that he made was a contract 
with Waddington for the supply of a team consisting of 
a wagon, horses and driver, for which he paid as a team. 
There was of course ample evidence to justify an award 
as against Waddington, and this is what we think the 
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court ought to have done. 


Petitioners further contend that ‘Kirkpatrick not 
being the immediate employer, would be considered as 
a principal and intermediate contractor and would be 
excluded from liability under subdivision 1 of sub- 
division d, section 30, of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance and Safety Act.’’ Even without taking into 
consideration the effect of section 30 under the con- 
struction given to it in Carstens v. Pillsbury, 159 Pac. 
218, and Sturdivant v. Pillsbury, 158 Pac. 222, we are of 
opinion that Kirkpatrick does not occupy any different 
relation than that of an “immediate employer,’’ as those 
words are used in said section 30. 


Finally petitioners contend that the act under con- 
sideration, so far as it provides or attempts to provide 
for compensation to others than employees, is unconsti- 
tutional. This question has been determined adversely 
to petitioners’ contention by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. (Western Metal Supply Co. v. Pills- 
bury, 156 Pac. 491.) 

The award is affirmed. 


CONREY, P. J. 


We concur: James, J.; Shaw, J. 
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How To Bring About the Hourly Basis 


Almost any van owner will grant that the hourly basis 
of conducting household goods removals is the ideal 
method of operating, but when it comes to a question 
of putting the hourly basis into effect there are but few 
van owners who will not sidestep, if organization is 
necessary, or throw up their hands in despair. There 
are several ways by which the hourly basis may be 
brought about. One is through organization, another 
involves co-operation with the labor union and another 
is through legislation forced through city councils by 
the leaders in the moving business. 


Organization will accomplish anything when properly 
engineered and gupervised. But among the great mass 
of van owners there always exists the shortsighted in- 
dividual who cannot see the benefits of organization, pre- 
ferring to run along in his own little groove rather than 
to surrender himself to what he suspiciously regards as 
the machinations of his larger brethren. One can never 
make such a person understand that the ideas of the 
larger fellow are only to improve the business for them- 
selves at the same time improving conditions for the 
little fellow and for the industry as well. Education may 
bring this man to a realization of the truth, but education 
takes a long time and there is always a new one to be 
educated. 


Necessity of Organization 


In order to bring about the hourly basis for household 
removals some kind of organization is absolutely neces- 
sary. But in order to bring about the hourly basis 
through organization alone, associated effectiveness to 
practically 100 per cent. efficiency is required. Such 
organization is impossible except in some of the smaller 
cities of less than 250,000 population, and as a result 
the enforcement of the hourly basis from within the 
industry becomes an impossibility. 


The third means of gaining the hourly basis, that is, 
through legislation forced through city councils by the 
leaders in the business, depends upon organization 
among those leaders only, and this is usually fairly easy 
of accomplishment. But in passing this legislation diff- 
culty will be experienced unless some public agitation 
against the old contract basis has been aroused. And 
it is not advisable to arouse public opinion. The prime 
difficulty is that a law of this kind which does not permit 
of the making of a contract can be held unconstitutional, 
and any law that permits the making of a contract does 


not bring about the hourly basis. 


The second way is the only one remaining. This is 
dealing the labor union. Here there is trouble involved, 
for a labor union must be handled with the mailed fist 
encased in a soft glove. In one city of the country 


several of the leaders in the transfer and storage business 
were recently brought before the grand jury on serious 
charges. In this city there was a tight transfer and 
storagemen’s association which dealt with the labor 
union with the understanding that the members of the 
association would agree to pay the union scale and sign 
an agreement for 3 years, grant union hours and other 
demands. The union, on the other hand, was not to 
work for any firm that did not agree to charge the as- 
sociation’s rates or to work along the lines laid down by 
the organization. 


Dishonest Labor Leaders Cause Trouble 


If a member was caught cutting prices he was fined by 
the association. If he persisted his men were called on 
strike and a larger fine imposed. In the city where this 
occurred the labor union leaders were not altogether 
honest, which brought about much of the trouble. For 
the transfer and storagemen this was a very good ar- 
rangement, but it was not a fair one for the public and 
bound to be found out some time. 


_ In another city the warehousemen brought about the 
hourly basis in a different way, at the same time making 
it effective through the labor union. Here the labor 
union and the leaders in the business met in conference. 
Both agreed that the hourly basis was the fairest way 
to work—fairest to the public, to the employers in the 
business and to the employees. Accordingly the union 
agreed not to work for any one who did not perform all 
moving jobs by the hour, either at an association rate 


or at their own rate. The results were that the hourly 


basis was brought about, but at the cost of a heavy 
strike, which inconvenienced the public generally and 
was not of benefit to any branch of the moving or storage 
business. 


Rates Might Be Steadier 


It might be said that competition of rates would not 
be so gouging were this competition on the hourly basis, 
because costs would become so nearly uniform on the 
hourly basis that the rates could not greatly vary. Of 
course when it comes to a question of cutting rates, that 
would be different again, and is something that only cost 


education will prevent. 


As E. M. Radcliffe writes, an endeavor to establish an 
hourly basis must follow some use of the hourly basis by 
the leading warehousemen in order to educate the public 
up to it. The hourly basis, coming out of a clear sky, 
might be too much for legislators and for the general 
public to comprehend, with dissatisfactory results. 
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Question of Master and Servant 


Mamie Hartzell, as administratrix, etc., appellant, vs. 
T. H. Simonson and Son Company, respondent. 

A servant in the general employ of one person who is 
temporarily loaned to another person to do the latter’s 
work becomes, for the time being, the servant of the 
borrower, who is liable to a third party for his negligence. 

Plaintiff's intestate was killed by being run over by a 
lumber truck, and the question arose as to whose servant 
the driver of the truck was when the accident occurred. 
He was in the general employ of a truckman, who hired 
and paid him and had sole authority to discharge him. 
The truckman owned the horses, and the defendant, a 
lumber dealer, owned the truck to which the horses were 
attached. On the occasion in question the defendant 
telephoned the truckman to send a team and driver to 
its yard, and when they reached there the defendant’s 
foreman ordered the driver to hook on to a load of lumber 
and deliver it. The accident occurred while delivery was 
being made. It was held that it might fairly be inferred 
that the driver was in the employ of the defendant. 

Appeal by the plaintiff from a judgment of the Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, First Department, re- 
versing a judgment entered in favor of the plaintiff or 
the verdict of a jury, and dismissing the plaintiff’s come 
plaint. 


Cuddeback, J.—This case involved the question as to 
when a servant in the general employ of one person be- 
comes with regard to a particular transaction the servant 
of another person. The action is for personal injuries. 
The plaintiff’s intestate was driving a paper-box wagon 
down Third avenue, New York City, when the wagon was 
struck by a large lumber truck, with the result that he 
was thrown to the ground and sustained injuries from 
which he died. The driver of the truck, one Ryan, was 
in the general employment of a truckman named Durr, 
who was the owner of the team of horses attached to the 
truck. The truck was the property of the defendant 
and it was loaded with lumber which had been sold by 
the defendant and was in the course of delivery to the 
purchaser when the accident happened. 


Question of Employer 


The question submitted in the argument and on the 
briefs of counsel in this court is whether the defendant 
was the employer of the truck driver and was therefore 
liable for his negligent acts, assuming that he was negli- 
gent. The trial court submitted the question to the 
jury and a verdict in favor of the plaintiff was rendered 
which the Appellate Division reversed, and at the same 
time dismissed the complaint upon the merits. 

The facts as to the relationships of the parties are 
undisputed and they are established by the testimony 
given by the defendant’s employees and by Durr and 
the truck driver. The defendant is a corporation en- 
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gaged in the lumber business, and Simonson, its vice- 
president, testified that he had an arrangement with 
Durr as to the hiring of teams which were to be paid for 
at a certain rate per day. The defendant made no pay- 
ments to the driver of the team and could not discharge 
him, but might send him back to Durr if his services 
were not satisfactory. 

Durr testified that he was in the trucking business and 
owned the team attached to the truck which collided 
with the wagon driven by the decedent, and that he was 
the employer of the truck driver. He knew that the 
defendant was in the lumber business and he had been 
in the habit for a long time of sending teams to the de- 
fendant to draw lumber. On the occasion in question he 
got an order the evening before over the telephone from 
the defendant to send up a team and driver. He knew 
that they wanted a team to cart lumber. He told Ryan 
to go up to Simonson and take orders*as given to him 
and after he got through with his day’s work to come 
back to the stable. Durr also testified that he had 
power to discharge Ryan, and that he paid him his 
wages, so much a day for whatever time he put in. 


Paid by Trucking Company 


Ryan, the driver of the truck, testified that he was 
hired and paid by Durr. He was told by Durr in the 
morning to take his horses, ropes and binders and go to 
Simonson’s yards. He went there and was directed by 
Koebler, the foreman of the yards, to hook on to a load 
of lumber that was standing there and deliver it. He was 
not told the route which he’should take, but he did pro- 
ceed from the lumber yard at One Hundred and First 
street and East river up First avenue to One Hundred 
and Tenth street and then to Third avenue, where the 
accident occurred. 

Koebler, the foreman in the defendant’s lumber yard, 
testified that Ryan reported to him in the morning and 
took away a load of lumber. In the afternoon he started 
again with another load and Koebler gave him a ticket 
with a number on it and told him to go to One Hundred 
and Eighty-first street and Broadway. Koebler said to 
him: ‘Here is your ticket. We are in a hurry for this 
load, and get it out of here.”’ 

There was quite a large amount of testimony given on 
the trial, but the foregoing presents the salient features 
of the case. The Appellate Division in reversing the 
judgment said the case could not be distinguished from 
Kellogg vs. Church Charity Foundation of Long Island. 
The Appellate Division also cited as further authority its 
own decision in Schmedes vs. Deffaa, which was sub- 
sequently reversed in this court. 


Appellate Division in Error 


I think the Appellate Division was in error. The prin- 
ciples of law which control in this class of cases are quite 
well settled. A servant in the general employment of 
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one person who is temporarily loaned to another person 
to do the latter’s work becomes, for the time being, the 
servant of the borrower, who is liable for his negligence. 
But if the general employer enters into a contract to do 
the work of another, as an independent contractor, his 
servants do not become the servants of the person with 
whom he thus contracts, and the latter is not liable for 
their negligence. 


In the case of Kellogg vs. Church Charity Foundation 
of L. I. the defendant was the owner of an ambulance, 
and it made an arrangement with a livery stable keeper 
to furnish a horse and driver to answer ambulance calls. 
The element of an independent contract is plainly appa- 
rent in this case. The liveryman undertook to do the 
work of running the ambulance for the defendant, and 
the court had no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that 
the hospital was not liable for the negligence of the driver 
of the ambulance. 


On the other hand, in Sehmedes vs. Deffaa, a livery 
stable keeper, who had an order from an undertaker to 
furnish carriages for a funeral, not having a sufficient 
number of carriages of his own, applied to another livery- 
man for an additional carriage and driver. The second 
liveryman sent a carriage and driver as requested. That 
clearly was a case where the first liveryman procured ad- 
ditional facilities for doing his own work, and it was held 
in this court that he was liable for the driver’s negligence. 


Not Independent Contractor 


In the case under consideration, Durr, the truckman, 
did not stand in the relation of an independent contractor 
to the defendant. He did not undertake to déliver lumber 
for the defendant. He simply furnished a team and 
driver to enable the defendant to do its own work. The 
case is the same as if the defendant had bought a team 
and hired a driver to aid in its business. It is not very 
material, so far as the defendant’s liability is concerned, 
how it came by the instrumentalities with which it car- 
ried on its lumber business. The case is not within the 
rule laid down in Kellogg vs. Church Charity Foundation 
of Long Island, but rather within the principles decided 
by this court in Schmedes vs. Deffaa (supra). 


Inasmuch as there may be a new trial it is, perhaps, 
better not to enter into a further discussion of the evi- 
dence in the case. It is sufficient to say that it might 
fairly be inferred therefrom that the truck driver, Ryan, 
was in the employment of the defendant when the acci- 
dent happened, and that the complaint should not have 
been dismissed. 


I recommend that the judgment appealed from be re- 
versed, with costs to appellant, and that the case be re- 
mitted to the Appellate Division to pass upon the facts. 
—Bulletin, General Contractors’ Association. 
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Storage Company Can Move Goods 
When Necessary 


That a storage company is not obliged to keep goods 
in any one particular warehouse in accordance with a 
contract of bailment and that the company’s responsi- 
bility is limited to preserving the patron’s goods, was 
the substance of an important opinion handed down 
December 8 in the Springfield (Mo.) court of appeals, 
in the case of W. I. Barnett versus F. A. Tonnies of the 
Tonnies Transfer & Storage Co. The opinion was written 
by Judge John T. Sturgis. The case grew out of a con- 
tract made by Barnett with the defendant, Mr. Tonnies, 
to store household goods and pictures in the city of 
Joplin. Tonnies at that time was operating a private 
storage house in a frame building. He afterward in- 
corporated his business, and several blocks away from 
his frame house he constructed a cement and brick 
storage house. When this storage house was completed 
he took the plaintiff's goods out of the frame house and 
put them in the new brick and concrete storage room 
owned by the corporation. 


Some time later lightning struck the concrete and 
brick storage house, causing a complete destruction of 
the building and all the contents, including the plaintiff's 
household goods. The plaintiff then brought suit and 
charged in his petition that the defendant had no right 
to move his goods from the frame storehouse to any other 
location, and that by moving them to the new storeroom 
constituted a breach of his contract of bailment for which 
he sought to hold the defendant liable for the value of 
the goods. Judgment was rendered for the defendant 
in the circuit court of Barton county, which judgment 
was affirmed in an opinion by Judge Sturgis in which he 
holds that the contract of bailment did not require the 
defendant to keep the goods he was storing in any par- 
ticular storage house-and that he was only required to 
use ordinary care in preserving the plaintiff's goods, and 
that as the goods were destroyed by fire caused by light- 
ning their loss was not attributed to any negligence or 
breach of contract on the part of the defendant. 


Teamsters’ Employment Bureau Proves Success 
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That the establishment of a permanent employment 
bureau by the Seattle (Wash.; union at its headquarters 
in the Labor Temple has brought good results was among 
the reports made at a regular meeting of Teamsters and 
Auto Truck Drivers’ Local No. 174. The office is kept 
open from 7 a. m. until 6 p. m. and has proved a con- 
venience to employers as well as a benefit to union 
drivers not regularly employed and seeking extra work. 
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The union made a liberal response to the appeal of the 
striking lumber handlers, affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, for financial assist- 
ance, voting a donation of $100. 








News From Everywhere Briefly Told 





ALBANY, N. Y. 





Security Storage & Warehouse 
Company 





Storage Buildings, Fireproof and Non-Fireproof; 
buildings to let with direct track connections, suit- 
able for any purpose; local branches; manufacturing 
plante; teaming, transfer and storage. 


Correspondence solicited 


James G. Perkins, Mgr , P. O. Box 118 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





35 Years Established 
T. G. BUCKLEY CO. 
Furniture and Piano Movers 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Fireproof Storage 
Office and Warehouse, 690 Dudley St. 











Winter Hill Storehouse 


Storing, packing and shipping 
household goods and merchandise 


176 WALNUT ST., SOMERVILLE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER 
AND FORWARDING 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





O. J. Glenn & Son 
Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce 
GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 
Transferring Car Loads a Specialty 








David Mongill, 520 High Street, Southing- 
ton, Conn., has purchased the business of 
E. C. Morway of that city. 

O. R. Hope has purchased the interest of 
his brother E. T. Hope in the Hope Bros. 
Transfer Co. at Mt. Carmel, III. 

W. C. Fleener has bought a half interest 
in the Enterprise Dray Line at Enterprise, 
Ore. 

August Grossman, a trucking contractor 
who has his office at 514 West Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York City, was held up in the 
office and robbed by two masked men while 
making up his payroll. Grossman tried to 
drive the robbers away and one of them shot 
him in the right side. The thieves escaped 
with $380. 

Galbraith-Beacon Warehouse at Pier 
12, Seattle, Wash., was destroyed by fire on 
October 8. The fire did damage amounting 
to $120,000. 

Pacific Hauling & Carting Co. has 
taken a long lease on the two-story building 
at 529 New High Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
formerly used as stables for the post office. 

Edward Conner has_ purchased 
Bridgeport, Wash., dray line. 

Edward J. Falvey, a Worcester, Mass., 
truckman, lost two horses and a Ford truck 
when fire destroyed his barns in the rear of 
3 Frederick street. 

J. M. Fenton, who conducts a storage 
business in Philadelphia, suffered the loss of 
his garage at 5133 Kershaw Street in a fire 
that started in one of his vans on October 25. 

Alameda County, Cal., Draymen’s 
Association made a bay excursion and tour 
of inspection of all the east bay waterfronts 
on October 24, starting at Oakland. 

Nissen Transfer & Storage Co., which 
has been engaged in the business at India- 
napolis, Ind., for some time, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $3,000. 

Timmerson Warehouse Co. building at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., was destroyed by fire on 
October 15. 

John Hooper Jones, for 27 years con- 
nected with the Union Transfer & Storage 
Co., New York City, and for several years 
president of the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, died at his home in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., on October 27. Mr. 
Jones had been honorary president of the 
New York association from the time of his 
retirement until his death. 

William G. Humphrey represents the 
Buffalo Team Owners’ Association on the 
Mayor’s Traffic Committee of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas V. Gaynor, a member of the 
firm of Gaynor Bros. Storage Warehouse Co., 
died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
November 1. 

Team owners of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
have advanced the prices for teams rented out 
by the day from $5.00 to $5.50 per day owing 
to the increased cost of everything. 
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CANTON, O. 





Cummins Storage Company 
310 East Ninth Street 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery 
General Offices, 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 


JUDSON 


Freight Forwarding Co. 

Reduced Freight Rates on House- 

hold Goods and Automobiles to 
and from the West 





Offices: 
CHICAGO, 443 Marquette Building 
BOSTON, 64 0 Old South Building 


NEW YORK. 324 Whitehall Building 
PITTSBURG, 435 Oliver Building 
ST. LOUIS, 1501 Wright Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 855 Seantinedk Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, 518 Central eum 4 





CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 





Central Storage Company 
STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 


Special facilities for distributing car lots 
Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“STACEY FIRST” 


for 
STORAGE, HAULING, 
PACKING, SHIPPING 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproof 


Buildings 


Service Guaranteed 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 
2333-39 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF 
STORAGE CO. 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE 


5 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Cleveland, Ohio 








“The NEAL” 


7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Modern Fireproof Buildings 
Service Complete 
Carload Consignments Solicited 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 





EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & 
STORAGE CO. 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses on Track 
Storage, Distributing, Hauling, 
Pool Cars, Auto Storage 
Handle Merchandise and Household Goods 


Best Service, Correspondence Solicited 








DENVER, COL. 





THE WEICKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CoO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street 


New Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods 


Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 
General Offices Union Station 





EL PASO, TEX. 





WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


220-26 S. STANTON ST. 


Forwarders and Distributers—Trucking of al! kinds— 
Distribution Cars a specialty. Warehouse 
on Track 


ONLY FIREPROOF STORAGE IN EL PASO 


: me 





ERIE, PA. 





The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage, 
Carting and Parcel Delivery 


Warehouse Siding, switching to al) lines 








| pany will be continued at 523 Beacon Street. 


| phis, Tenn., which handles only cotton, has 
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Holmes Bros., owners of the Clatskanie | 
Livery & Transfer Co., Clatskanie, Ore., have | 
dissolved partnership, the business being con-| 
ducted now by Omer H. Holmes. | 

Roy Phillips has purchased the dray busi- | 
ness of William Hammer at Dayton, Wash., | 
and had consolidated it with the City Dray | 
Co., leaving only one transfer company in| 
Dayton. + | 

G. W. Williams, working with the South- | 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., has leased a portion | 
of the old orange show grounds at Second and | 
E Streets, San Bernardino, Cal., for the erec- | 
tion of a warehouse. The shortage of paper 
and the subsequent high price of this com- 
modity has developed a new business, of 
which Mr. Williams plans to take advantage. 
The new building will be 50 by 100 feet and 
will be used for the assembling of stocks of 
old paper, which Mr. Williams will purchase 
in the vicinity, specializing in old newspapers. 
It is said that it is possible to use these papers 
in making new paper, and manufacturers are 
purchasing all the old papers they can get. 

Stine Transfer & Storage Co., Pomona, 
Cal., has purchased from A. W. Richards the 
brick and concrete building at 156 West First 
Street. The floor space is 50 by 100 feet, the 
building having brick walls and a concrete 
floor. Since the company moved to East 
Second Street a year ago it has increased its 
storage business fully 30 per cent., and it is 
expecting a still larger increase upon the re- 
moval to the new location. R. A. Stine has 
announced the sale of a half interest in the 
business to C. A. Verity, who will look after 
the inside work while Mr. Stine attends to 
outside business. 

One-way streets in the congested business 
district of Cincinnati are being urged by 
officials in charge of traffic in that city. 

Western Transfer & Storage Co., El 
Paso, Tex.; Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., 
Denver, Col.; David Fireproof Storage Ware- 
houses, Chicago, Ill., and the Fisher Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Youngstown, Ohio, have 
been elected to associate membership in the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. Schillinger’s Reliance Express & 
Storage Co., New York City, has been elected 
to active membership. 

Fulton-Flatbush Storage Warehouse, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on 
December 6. The building was a six-story 
one, being among Brooklyn’s largest. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. The business 
was established in 1889. 

Fred A. Russell has purchased the business 
of the White Express & Transfer Co. at San 
Pedro, Cal. The headquarters of the com- 


Memphis Terminal Corporation, Mem- 


sent to TRANSFER and SToRAGE a copy 
of a well illustrated booklet which describes 
the terminal. 

Lincoln Fireproof Storage Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased the business of the 
Bimm Fireproof Storage Co. at Dayton, 
Ohio. Arthur B. Compton has been placed 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 








Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof 
Storage Co. 


265-7 West Fifteenth Street 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved 


Handling ‘‘Pool’”’ Cars a Specialty 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Bill Brothers Company 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, Furni- 

ture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

with separate apartments for Household Goods and 
Railroad Siding for Carload Shipments 


The ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
MOVING 











PACKING STORAGE 


HELENA, MONT. 








Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 
Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 





“POOL”? CARS A SPECIALTY 
Trackage Facilities 


. HOUSTON, TEX. 


HANDLING 








” WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street 


MANSFIELD, O. 


COTTER 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Company 
GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Cameron 
Transfer & Storage Company 
420 Second Ave. So. 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, Trans- | 
ferring and Forwarding Merchandise and | 
Household Goods 


Fireproof Storage 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Meldrum Brothers, Limited 


Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 


Office, 32 Wellington Street 








Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car load, 
steamship importations and heavy merchandise. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
B. B. Gardner Storage Co., Inc. 


18 BLACKHALL STREET 


PIANO AND FURNITURE 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE 


NEW YORK CITY 














Julius Kindermann & Sons 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Storage for Household Effects, 
Automobiles, Etc. 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street 





The Meade Transfer Company 
General Freight Forwarders 


Transfer Agents of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Long Island R.R. 


Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1 N. R. 





§ 
is Morgan & Brother 
( Storage Warehouses 
Motor Vans 
5, > 230-236 West 47th Street’ 
“48L;5ue°* New York City 





West End Storage Warehouse 
202-210 West Eighty-Ninth Street 


Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage 
Warehouse and Silver Vaults 


NEW YORK CITY: 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE OF 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Machinery and Safe Moving a Specialty 
**Unexcelled SERVICE” 











the building. 


_ Trucking Co. 


considered. 

'N. Y., has forwarded to 
SroraGE a copy of the neat little booklet 
recently gotten out, describing and _illus- 


trating G. V. electric vans in the moving and 


has also announced that the Brooklyn Ware- 


that city on November 28. 


TRANSFER »2 STORAGE 


|in charge of the new branch, the name of 


which has been changed to the Lincoln Fire- 
proof Storage Co. The Bimm building is| 
located at 315 East First Street in Dayton 
and has a Big Four spur track running into 

John J. Clark died at his home in Brook- 
lyn on December 5. Mr. Clark had been 











president and treasurer of the Clark Brothers 
| 


Binyon-O’ Keefe Fireproof Storage Co- | 


has succeeded the Binyon Transfer & Storage | 


Co. at Fort Worth, Tex. The new concern | 
will build a six-story reinforced concrete | 


warehouse at the southwest corner of East | 


Seventh and Calhoun Streets, which will | 


contain 90,000 square feet of floor space. The | 


site of the new building has a 100-foot front- | 
age on Seventh Street and 150 on Calhoun, | 


‘the lot being owned by C. A. O’Keefe, who | 


makes his debut into the warehouse business | 
by association with the new company. A | 
sprinkler system will be installed, although | 
there will be 200 private rooms, and there | 
will be rug rooms, a piano room, silver vaults | 
and other features of a modern storage ware- | 
house. A new company, capitalized at | 


$50,000, has been formed to handle the busi- | 


ness. 


Columbia Compress & Warehouse Co. | 
plant at Columbia, S. C., was destroyed by | 
fire on December 2. The total loss is placed 
at $250,000, fully covered by insurance. 


Hollywood Auto Transfer & Storage. 
Co., Hollywood, Cal., is erecting a new brick 
building on Cosmo Street. The structure is 
a one-story affair with a cement floor, 50 by 
65 feet. : 

Eagle Transfer & Warehouse Co. ware- 
house at El Reno, Okla., was burned on 
November 22. The loss is $100,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

Safety First Federation of America held 
its annual convention at Baltimore on Decem- 
ber 7, 8 and 9. Standard codes for traffic 
regulation and a uniform code of signals for 
trafic movement were two important subjects 





General Vehicle Co., Long Island City, 
TRANSFER and 


storage business. The General Vehicle Co. 
house & Storage Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
purchased two more 2-ton vans, giving this 
company five G. V. electrics. 

Paschal A. Weeks, who has been in the 
trucking business in Willimantic, Conn., has 
disposed of his business to Martin & Whiton. 

Kansas City Team & Motor Truck 
Owner’s Association has requested a special 
traffic committee of the city council to draft 
an ordinance to restrict the speed of vehicles 
on McGee highway to 10 miles an hour. 

Dennis H. Whidden, head of a large 
trucking business at Old Town, Me., died in 
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OIL CITY, PA. 





Carnahan Transfer & Storage 
COMPANY 


STORAGE AND PACKING 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
101-113 ANN STREET 
Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
Track in Building 





PHILADELPHIA 





CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY 
Theo. Gabrylewitz 
Drayman—Shipper—Distributor 
HEAVY HAULING 


Parcel Delivery Auto Delivery 
| 31 North Sixth Street 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Haugh & Keenan 
Storage & Transfer Company 


Center and Euclid, East End 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HOEVELER 


Warehouse Company 
Movers and Storers 


4073-4075 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Weber Express & Storage Co. 


4620 Henry Street 





Moving, Packing and Storing GENERAL 
of Furniture and Pianos HAULING 
MURDOCH 


Storage & Transfer Co. 


Successor to 


W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 


Office and Warehouses 
546 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





EXPRESS AND 
ST 


J. ONEIL, ORAGE 
813 W. Diamond Street, Northside 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing 

Handling, Transferring and 
Forwarding Goods 


e-< 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Avenue 
GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING 








PORTLAND, ME. 





Chase Transfer Company 
General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to ‘‘Pool’’ Cars 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of carload freight 


Depots: 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, III. 





at 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN STORAGE 
COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 


Carload Consignments Solicited 
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Ewing & Waller, who have been con- 
nected with the transfer business at Pullman, 
Wash., for several years, have sold their busi- 
ness to A. D. Kelley and F. S. Pearson. 


W. S. Lewis has purchased the transfer 
business recently carried on by Granville 
Freeman at Jerome, Idaho. 


Frank Smith, of Stuart, Iowa, has dis- 
posed of his transfer business to Frank 
McCrae, of Eddyville, Ia. 


William Alderts has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, Mr. Axtelle, in the Ephrata 
Day Line at Ephrata, Wash. 

Edward McMahon, head of a moving and 
storage company in the Flatbush section of 
Brooklyn, died at his home in that city on 
December 1. 


Pocatello Storage & Transfer Co. and 
the Finn H. Berg Coal Co., Pocatello, Idaho, 
are no longer consolidated. J. W. Hopkins 
has taken over the transfer and storage com- 
pany. 

Gardner Transfer Co., organized at West 
Hoboken, N. J., a year ago, taking over the 
business of Fuller’s Paterson Express, has 
begun the erection of a new warehouse, 325 
by 80 feet, at the foot of First Street, Ho- 
boken. The offices of the company are in the 
Steneck Building, 95 River Street, Hoboken. 

Kennewick Transfer Co. brick building 
at Kennewick, Wash., was slightly damaged 
by fire on November 8. 

Alabama Warehouse Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., lost its office building by fire on Novem- 
ber 16. The loss was $700. 

Seth Owens announces that he has es- 


| tablished a new dray line at Mansfield, Wash. 


Ira Warner has taken charge of the Albion, 
Wash., dray line. 

A. W. Branson, president of the Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, has sold his interest to T. M. 
Barry, of Chatteroy, Wash. 

Fred Spuhler Transfer Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, is to be sold, under the will of the late 
owner. 

Lawrence Fireproof Warehouse Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., is to erect a new warehouse 
building at South Union and Market Streets 
which will cost approximately $150,000. The 
land selected has 120 feet on South Union 
Street and 285 feet along the tracks of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. The dimensions 
of the building are to be 50 by 207 feet, eight 
stories and basement, having a floor area of 
93,000 square feet. Two floors will be sub- 
divided into rooms for the storage of house- 
hold goods. There will be a large room on 
the third floor for the storage of pianos, a 
separate department for automobile storage, 
and the remainder of the building will be left 
free for dry merchandise storage. Provision 
will be made for installing a cold storage de- 
partment at minimum cost should this be 
desired. 

H. L. Page’s warehouses at Batavia, N. 
Y., were destroyed by fire on October 21. The 
building was used asauction and storage space. 
The loss is estimated at $12,000. 
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Piano Moving Cover 


Canvas Goods 
Covers of All Kinds 


LOADING PADS 


Twine and Rope 
Get Our Prices 


WM. A. IDEN CO. . 


564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 











The 


Shoes 


KINDS OF PAVEMENTS 


ial | LASTS LONGER THAN RUBBER 
So named because } PADS ao COST LESS 
they cost lessthan rub- no a a 
ber filled shoes and last 
longer. Fit hot or cold. 
While horses shod with 


rubber padsand rubber 
filled shoes were fall- 
ing right and left dur- 
ing the sleet of Decem- 
ber, 1915, on Market 





Paten ed. 
Street, Philadelphia, wood block pavements, those shod 


with the broad heel fiber shoe went along as if on a dirt 
road. This isa fact attested to by the drivers of the 
horses. How does that strike you ? 


Send for further information. 


JOHN H. WIESTNER, Mfgr. 
3554-56 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Just Let Your 
Horseshoer Know 


that it is “‘ The Capewell”’ nail 
you expect him to use. 

Most shoers have The Capewell © 
in stock. They use it for their 
best customers, at least. 


Capewell 
Horse Nails 


hold where others fail —drive 
where others are likely to crimp 
or split. 
Best nail in the world at a fair 
price—not cheapest regardless of 
quality. 








The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 
Hartford Conn. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World 
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Another Service 


Until further notice, all For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not 
exceeding forty words, will be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 

. out charge. This offer applies only to 
individuals and firms actually en- 
gaged in the transfer and storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct to advertisers 
or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 











} 


‘retire. 


City. 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Railroad transfer and city 
delivery business from railroad, also profitable 
trucking business. Will sell either half, as 
can be easily separated. Owner wishes to 
Address Box 117C, care TRANSFER 
and STORAGE, 35-37 West 39thSt., .~ York 

ct.—3t 





FOR SALE: Two three-story brick build- 
ings, connected, 40x90 and 30x115; R.R. 
siding along entire building and into same, 
with storage now on hand. Will sell property 
on easy terms. Rent for a term of years, or 
will consider partner that is capable o 
assuming management of the _ business. 
Centrally located in one of the best cities in 
Ohio.- Business capable of large expansion. 
Open to fullest investigation. Property can 
be purchased at one half its real value. 
Address W. H. Davis, 283 Main St., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. Nov—3t 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Fine, half-panelled Furni- 
ture Van, 16 feet long, mounted on 3-ton 
Standard chassis. Has electric lights and 


built-in cab. Guaranteed as good as new. 


Must be seen to be appreciated. 
$2,500.00. Address, Edward Broch, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





FOR SALE: Old established, profitable 
transfer business. Inventories at $11,500.00 
but must sell. Therefore will consider $6,- 
500.00 cash for entire equipment, good will, 
trade, etc. Includes 25 horses, 46 freight 
wagons, sleighs, harness tools, office equip- 
ment, etc. Columbian Transfer Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Oct.—3t 





FOR SALE: An established Storage and 
Express business. For particulars, address 
Wm. Heald & Co., 620 Baltic Ave., Atlantic 
City, N. J. Oct.—t 





FOR SALE: A first-class transfer and 
storage business in a growing city. Address 
Box 116], TRANSFER and STORAGE. 

Oct.—3t 





FOR SALE: Controlling interest or a part 
interest in the best transfer, storage and 
teaming business in Southern California. 
(Incorporated). Fully equipped in every line. 
This is a great chance for a live one. For 
particulars, address D. B. Furlow, 809-11 
Fairview Ave., South Pasadena, Cal. 

Nov—3t 


Price, ; 





FOR SALE: General transfer business in 
a busy city of 15,000. Horses and auto trucks. 


Address Box 118B, c/o TRANSFER and 
SToRAGE, 35-37 W. 39th St., New York, 
ma Be Nov—3t 





FOR SALE: Three furniture moving vans, 
in good repair. Length about 14 feet, width 
5 feet. Also two sets of double harness. 
Bargain in one or all. Address R. U. Leonori 
Storage Co., Grand and Laclede Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. Dec—3t 





FOR SALE: To close an estate, the best 
established Furniture Warehouse business, 
including warehouse appurtenances and good 
will, in a city of 500,000 in the East. No 
bargain proposition but a reasonable price 
will be considered. Address B. G. M., care 
TRANSFER and Srorace, 35 West 39th St., 
New York City. 





FOR SALE: A first-class storage and trans- 
fer business. In fireproof building. Doing 
good business. Owner wishes to retire. 
Address Texas Storage Company, Beaumont, 
Texas. Jan—3t 





WANTED 





For the past eighteen years I have operated 
a Piano, Furniture, Safe and Machinery 
moving business but am now open for a posi- 
tion as manager or foreman for a progressive 
transfer company. Am a glutton for heavy 
work. When writing please state salary 
willing to pay asober man. Address Manager, 
P. QO. Box 247, Beverly, Mass. Dec—3t 


































Two men delivered 17 pianos 
in one day with this truck. 





4, 
W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO. 


303 Wulsin Bldg. ' Indianapolis, Ind. 





The GGG Hame Fastener 


Guaranteed 





$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 


If your dealer won’t supply you we will, but prefer to 
have you ask your dealer first. 


“The G G G”’ is stamped on every Fastener 


GGG Metal Stamping Co. 


Warren, Pa. 











PIANO TRUCKS 


+ tite wise. 
SE i ete 


. 





7 STYLES END TRUCKS 
2 STYLES SILL TRUCKS 
PIANO HOISTS 
PIANO COVERS 
WAGON STRAPS 





Would you care for a circular ? 


SELF-LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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NILES Motor TRUCKS 


ARE IDEAL FOR THE TRANSFER BUSINESS 











——- ronan, 










Sold Direct 
To You 


GENER AI HAULING CONTR ACTOA S 





DOUGLAS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. | 











DOUGLAS HAS FOUR IN PITTSBURGH 











HE above two ton Niles Truck is our standard moving job and we have them 

in use among leading concerns in many cities both singly and in fleets. The 

body is 12 ft. long back of seat, it is 62 inches wide between panels, allowing 
a piano to be loaded crosswise, the standards are removable, yet held firmly in place 
when set up. All necessary tying hooks and knobs are furnished, and the compart- 
ment cab permits the seating of three men and chauffeur. The compartment above 
driver can be used for carrying delicate bric-a-brac, burlap, etc. 


CHASSIS ONLY $1875.00 F. 0. B., NILES, O. 
~ Eliminates the dealer or middleman and saves you the 
Our Selling P lan usual dealer’s commission on your original investment. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET “SERVICE and the MARKETING of MOTOR TRUCKS” 






























JEDMA 
Jet do Quality Points 


INDEPENDENT & Ne =F ba ' _e 
TRANSFER . gfehipben ne ee Continental Motor, Timken- 
oe? — HAULING MOVING David Brown Worm Axle— 
TAXICAB CO. ' 7 * 8 a ia = Timken Bearings throughout. 
113 WEOMMERCE ST 
Younastows 0. | | : Gemmer Steer, Eiseman Mag- 
Ee a neto, Stromberg Carburetor, 
Covert Transmission, Borg & 
Beck Clutch, Etc. Gas Head 
Lights with Instant Lighters, 
Hubodometer and Other 
Equipment included in Price. 























FRIEDMAN HAS FOUR IN YOUNGSTOWN 








THE NILES CAR & MANUFACTURING CO., NILES, O., U. S. A. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE TO YOU OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF 


IN THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 








OU depend upon TRANSFER and StroraGeE for an unbiased and accurate report 
of all news affecting your business interests. 


Probably, too, you give heed to its editorial counsel in many matters of considerable 
consequenre. You have a right therefore, to know about the policies and principles 
back of the important service rendered by TRANSFER and STORAGE. 


The membership of this publication in the Associated Business Papers, Inc. (the 
International Association of Class, Trade and Technical Papers), means that it has 
achieved an exceptionally high publishing standard, and has subscribed unre- 
servedly to these— 








STANDARDS OF PRACTICE OF BUSINESS PAPERS 








The publisher of a business paper 5 To decline any advertisement 
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should dedicate his best efforts to 
the cause of Business and Social 
Service, and to this end should 
pledge himself. 


F To consider, first, the inter- 
a . 
- ests of the subscriber. 


2 To subscribe to and work for 
« truth and honesty in all de- 
partments. 


3 To eliminate, in so far as pos- 
- sible, his personal opinions 
from his news columns, but to be a 
leader of thought in his editorial 
columns, and to make his criticisms 
constructive. 


a ° eé >? 
To refuse to publish “‘puffs, 
- free reading notices or paid 
66 » >] ° ° 
write-ups’; to keep his reading 
columns independent of advertising 
considerations, and to measure all 
a ‘6é ” 
news by this standard: “‘Is it real 
news?” 








¢ which has a tendency to mis- 
lead or which does not conform to 
business integrity. 


6 To solicit subscriptions and 
¢ advertising solely upon the 
merits of the publication. 


To supply advertisers with 

¢ full, information regarding 

character and extent of circulation, 

including detailed circulation state- 

ments, subject to proper and au- 
thentic verification. 


8 To co-operate with all organi- 
« zations and individuals en- 
gaged in creative advertising work. 


g To avoid unfair competition. 


7 To determine what is the 

¢« highest and largest func- 
tion of the field which he serves, 
and then to strive in every legiti- 
mate way to promote that function. 














If you have read the foregoing standards, there is not much left to be said, except to tell you that 
these principles are present day realities and not merely beautiful ideals for future attainment. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, 1c 


The International Association of Trade, Technical and Class Publications 


220 West 42np STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The Truck You 
Buy 


is chosen only after it is proven to you that it is 
capable of delivering the goods at a minimum of 
cost for upkeep and operation. 








Do you apply the same principle when you buy 
LIABILITY, COMPENSATION, TEAMS and 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE? 





Get us to demonstrate and prove to you that L. G. Harris is finding nothing 


our Reciprocal Plan will not only save money, lacking in the all-around per- 
but that you get 100% satisfactory service. formance of his KisselKar Truck. 


A special Warehousemen’s Department. Address In long or short hauls, its ease of operation, 
its durability and resiliency, the tremen- 


inquiries to MARSHALL S. NEAL, Mgr., dous power of its Kissel-built engnie 


Warehouse Department, insure delivering or hauling more furniture 
and pianos in shorter time and at lower 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY cost per mile per load. 


You, too, will find KisselKar Trucks 100% 


EXC HAN GE | efficient. Built in a range of capacity sizes 


that insures the exact size for you. 


Kansas City, Missouri Send for truck information and data on 
KisselKar Truck performance in the 
transfer and storage field. 


Kissel Motor Car Co. 


THE NEW TYPE NEVER-SKID conan” Ge 


The matchless Kissel-built 











° ° ° motor and perfected worm- display rooms and service 
Causes Practically No Vibration | 9 ity tith‘Nery'klmcikar  Silevand'tommes ™™"SHP 


Six sizes from the 1500-lb. 
Delivery up. Chassis prices 
$950 to $3350. 


Will Not 
Cut Tires 


os RE 
‘ eo ae. eee eee 
Rn 


Cannot Foul 
Drive Chains 


Easy to Attach 
and Detach 


Prevents Skidding 
Economical 


Safe, Certain and 
Most Important 
Will Give Traction 
on Slippery 

Highways 





WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


Never-Skid Manufacturing Co. 
122 Liberty Street New York 
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TRUCKS 


FLEET of MACK heavy duty, long distance, uninterrupted service. MACK trucks are con- 
express trucks drawn up in front of destina- structed. to stand the severest tests of time and 


tion after making an overland trip from New usage, and years of experience prove that they 








York to Hartford. give the lowest cost per ton mile under the most 
severe conditions. 

MACK trucks give the man requiring transporta- Complete line—1, 1%, 2, 3%, 5, 5%, 6%, 7% tons. 

tion, the fullest measure of reliability, power and Tractor trailers 5 to 15 tons. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 












ESTABLISHED 1866 
Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE VANS, 
TRUCKS AND 
TRANSFER WAGONS 


nace Waor_Uniiccre 
Et Pe WARE-NUUS 
RKJhe PEPRE LL. TIVE, 


“Digestion First” 


Send for ‘‘Digestion First’’ booklet. 
| A work of art pointing out the road 
OUR REPUTATION | to wealth. Presenting complete 


is at the back of every wagon we make. Fifty years’ experi- records of savings by others and a 
ence has enabled us to study the Delivery Wagon proposition : 

and the fact that we are doing business today goes to show list of users you know. 

that our business is worth something Our wagons and trucks 


stand the wear and tear because we make them from honest EXCEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


materials. Send for our catalog before you order a Truck or 
Wagon from any one else and see what we have to offer. POTTERSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON CO. Makers of the National Oat Crusher 


Quincy, Illinois 




















MCA cs, So 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH _ COMMERCIAL CABLES 


RECEIVED AT TELEGRAM DELIVERY No. 


al Felegraph Cable Company( Incorporated) transmits and delivers this message subject to the terms and c 1ONS printed on the Dack of this biank 





3-54 DESIGN PATENT Ho. 2620 


25 vn 11 Collect 405 p. m. Received 


Po Pittsburg, Pa. Apr. 18-16 “Pd” Branch where reply should be sent. 
“PROMPT SERVICE.” Home Phone 2577 





Louisville Pillow Co., 
Lou. Ky. 


Express twenty-four dozen Green Wagon Pads same 
as before 
Kaufmann's 
RUSH ANSWER OVER ‘‘POSTAL’’ 


To Branch 312 S. Floyd St. 
HOME PHONE 2577. 











This Rush Message from Pittsburg’s Biggest 
Department Store proves again that 


Loupilco Furniture Pads— 


Are Indispensable to Safe, Clean, Economic Furniture Delivery 








Covered with heavy Drill, khaki color, filled with cotton and felted into one uniform 
batt. Stitched perfectly—no possibility of filling to separate. 


Size 68 x 80, $20.00 Dozen Size 52 x 68, $15.00 Dozen Size 36 x 68, $11.50 Dozen 


Loupilco Padded Covers for Beds 


Made same as Furniture Pads, khaki color only, one size to fit standard 4 ft. 6 in. bed. 
For Head Boards, $3.00 Each For Foot Boards, $1.75 Each Per Set, $4.75 
TERMS:—2% 10 days, net 30 days, F. O. B. Louisville - 








Name printed free on lots of 
dozen or more if requested. 


. Ghd i= Hel LT br. 
| re aan = Hie \ \ x. 
Guarantee es... do eS 



















If Loupilco Pads and Coversdo #S= a ae | s\ X., 


COMPANY 





not prove satisfactory in every 
respect, return them at our ex- 


pense. 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


360 East Market Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Answering the inquiry of an- 
other firm, the Central Storage 
management gave three reasons 
for buying Packard trucks. 


‘*F irst—Packard trucks are 
strictly high-grade. 

**Second—Packard service is 
exceptional. We have never 
been held up for spare parts. 

‘*Third—The investment 
item could not be overlooked. 
We found 5-year old Packard 
trucks selling here in Cleveland 
for 50% of their original price. 
We are more than glad that we 





Ask the man who owns one 
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Ten-year trucks! Central Storage 
Warehouse Company has found its Pack- 
ards profitable, long-time investments 


chose Packards. The fact that 
we keep on buying them, 
demonstrates that our first 
judgment is backed up by op- 
erating experience. 


‘Our worm-drive Packards 
give us much better mileage on 
gasoline than chain-drive trucks 
of the same capacity. ”’ 


Let us show you how Pack- 
ard economy and endurance will 
enlarge the scope and earning 
power of your business. Call the 
nearest Packard branch for ex- 
pert counsel—or write Detroit. 
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The Superiority of 


G. Vv. Bleectric Vans 


Has Been Definitely Proven 


F G. V. Electrics were used only by a few brewers and express 
companies in one city, their superiority even in the short haul field 
might be questioned. When they are used in large numbers in 170 
different cities and towns, however, in scores of different lines and 
under widely varying operating conditions, their efficiency cannot be 





questioned. Business men don’t throw good money after bad. 





These three busy Riverside vans are of 314 tons capacity. Read the letter. 








RIVERSIDE STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 
Storage Warehouses 


Detroit, Mich., August 21, 1916. 
General Vehicle Co., Inc. 
612 Otis Building 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 

We are now operating as a part of our equipment 
three General Vehicle 34%-ton trucks, these being 
used in our van department. From an economical 
standpoint they have proven to be far superior to 
gas cars. 

We have exceedingly good fortune with our tires 
and in some cases have made as high as 18,000 
miles. We believe this is due to the elimination of 
vibration. 

For work within the city radius we do not think 
that any type of truck can compete with the electric 
and assure you that we take great pleasure in 
rendering our endorsement to its merits, as a result 
of actual experience. 

Wishing you continued success, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
RIVERSIDE STORAGE AND CARTAGE CO. 
(Sgd.) E. CROUL, 








Van owners who contemplate motorizing 
should by all means carefully consider the 
G. V. Electric for reasons of dependability 
as well as economy. ‘The’G. V. is so simple 
that the chances of its getting out of order, 
even temporarily, are reduced to the mini- 
mum. No small parts to break or wear out. 
Everything accessible; everything rugged 
and 98% fool-proof. 


Get our new bulletin on G. V. Vans now, so 
you can buy intelligently for Spring busi- 
ness needs. Read why other progressive 
warehousemen are buying electrical equip- 
ment as against other types. Just ask for 
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re President. 
weatiaiees Bulletin 127. 
; GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Office and Factory, Long Island City, New York S 
eal NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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THE REAL WAREHOUSEMAN 


Is the man who knows how to get business and how to 
handle it so as to secure the maximum of return. 


THE SUPERIOR WAREHOUSE © 


Is the one selected by this man because it is the surest 
and best business getter and because it commands the 
confidence of his customers. It enables him to give the 
maximum of satisfaction with the lowest handling charges 
—and low handling charges mean maximum returns. 


THESE BUILDINGS 


All Moores ¢& Dunford developments, are the last word 
in Superior Warehouse Design. 
We can also assist in the financing of propositions of merit. 


MOORES & DUNFORD 


Architectural and Warehouse Engineers 


10 SO. LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


























